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FRANCIS FLETCHER, EXPLORER AND PRIEST. 


HE efforts for discovery and settlement in the western 
|, world undertaken by the English of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign were acts of faith. Men went forth to find new homes 
and to found new empires beyond the sea, not merely from 
a love of adventure, but from a spirit of devotion and a pur- 
pose of enlarging the Kingdom of Christ, The “carriage 
’ of God’s word” into those distant countries was ever in the 
minds of those who left their native land in quest of gold or 
glory in the west. The cross on England’s national stan- 
dard was no unmeaning emblem to these men, but typified 
a cause for which they were ready to live or die. The 
very log-books, manifests, and bills of lading of the age be- 
gan with the invocation of the Sacred Name. The Church’s 
prayers, said with deep solemnity each morning and at 
night-fall, kept up in those wanderers’ minds the memory of 
matins and evensong heard day by day in parish churches 
at home. The ship’s library, amid its scanty store of 
volumes, had God’s book of Revelation and the Church's 
Common Prayer. The priest sailed with his people. The 
shepherd would not be separated from his flock: and those 
who in this age of ours would be deemed pirates, the free- 
booters, the buccaneers, the slave-traders, who recognized 
with Spain, the nation’s political and religious foe, no treaty 
obligations, no comity, no peace “beyond the line,” these 
very men carried chaplains with them on their hazardous 
voyages, and numbered among the men of blood who made 
up their motley crews, many a sturdy churchman who dared 
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to die by the rack, or chafe away his life in chains and 
slavery, rather than deny the faith he had learned at his 
mother’s knee, and professed in his native tongue before 
the altars of England’s Holy Church. 

The stories of these old voyagers, as related by Richard 
Hakluyt, Canon of Westminster, in his volumes of discovery, 
abound in instances of heroic confessions of the faith 
made by sturdy English seamen and traders, often sealed by 
martyr-like deaths. It was a religious war in which these Eng- 
lish churchmen were engaged. It was a struggle for the mas- 
tery of the new world between Britons and Anglo-Saxons, 
members of the Anglican Communion, and the Latin peoples 
of the Continent who were the adherents of the papacy. The 
injurious treatment of English merchants who sought to find a 
market for their wares in the new world ; the intolerance of the 
Spaniards in excluding from their trade all who were not in 
communion with the Church of Rome; the extravagant 
claims they founded on the papal grant to them of the west- 
ern hemisphere; and, above all, the pitiless cruelty with 
which they enforced their indefensible pretensions, had 
roused in the popular mind of England a deadly and unap- 
peasable hatred of Spain and a distrust of Rome that has 
not yetdied out. The bold assertion of prerogative in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reply to the Spanish ambassador, to the effect 
that England would not recognize or allow the Pope’s claim 
to “enfeoff’” Spain with the lordship of the Indies, and 
would ‘resist the attempts ofthe Spaniards to interfere with 
English subjects who might wish to trade or settle in the 
new world, echoed the people’s determination. The utter 
indifference of the Spanish government to all demands for 
the redress of wrongs inflicted on English traders and 
sailors although professedly subjects of a friendly power, 
kept alive this spirit of hostility towards Spain and excited 
a desire of revenge that animated every heart. The un- 
settled state of the relations between the two countries that 
could not fail to result from the arrogant assumptions of the 
Spaniards on the one hand and the defiant attitude of the 
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English on the other ; the consciousness that but a spark was 
needed to inflame the smouldering embers and bring about a 
war; the decision of the dreaded Inquisition that all heretics 
whom it could reach were amenable to its decrees and lia- 
ble to the fearful penalties inflicted by its secret tribunals,—all 
conspired to evoke a purpose of retaliation that found its ex- 
pression in réprisals, and deeds of violence and blood when- 
ever representatives of the two nationalities came together 
on the American coast. 

Inspired by this spirit of hostility to Spain and Rome, 
and influenced by a wish for vengeance for losses and per- 
sonal injuries inflicted by the Spaniards at Rio de Hacha in 
1565 and 1566; as well as in retaliation for the treachery 
of the Viceroy of Mexico, Don Martin Henriques, at S. 
Juan de Ulloa, in 1567 and 1568, Francis Drake, the son of 
a Kentish vicar, became a freebooter. He had in vain sought 
redress by peaceful measures. Even her Majesty's 
letters in his behalf had been futile; and in taking his 
cause into his own hands and in winning the success that 
he did, we may not doubt but that he had throughout his 
wonderful career the secret sympathy, if not the open sup- 
port of the Virgin Queen. On a voyage in 1572-3, to 
Nombre de Dios, Drake first looked upon the Pacific Ocean. 
‘Conducted by some of the natives to the top of a hill on a 
narrow neck of land on the Spanish Main, he beheld on 
either side the illimitable sea. Stretching to the east was 
the familiar Atlantic, but reaching westward was the un- 
known, mysterious Pacific, on the bosom of which he was 
yet to win fame and fortune. A sight so, inspiring filled the 
adventurer’s soul with irrepressible longings, and, as Cam- 
den relates,— “ he was so vehemently transported with de- 
sire to navigate that sea, that falling down on his knees he 
implored the Divine assistance that he might at some time or 
other sail thither and make a perfect discovery of the 
same.” 


The story of Drake’s next voyage, in which this prayer 


found full and gracious answer, is entitled “ The World En- 
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compassed ”, and is chiefly from the pen of the chaplain of 
the expedition, Francis Fletcher. “ Minister of Christ and 
Preacher of the Gospel, Adventurer and Traveller in the 
same Voyage”, is the description he gives of himself 
on the title-page of the rare old volume which contains 
the story of the expedition.’ Mr. Froude, on the authority 
of the Spanish ambassador, speaks of Fletcher as a “ Puri- 
tan.” The notices given by the chaplain himself of the 
services and sacraments during the voyage abundantly 
disprove this assertion Mention is made of the appropria- 
tion for Fletcher’s use of the sacramental vessels, the silver 
chalices, the two cruets, and the altar cloth seized from a 
Romish chapel, which would have been deemed * Babylon- 
ish” spoils by a Puritan; while at a special crisis of the 
voyage, when mutiny was apprehended and only repressed 
by stern measures justified by the temper of the age, Drake 
commanded the whole company to receive the sacrament on 
the following Sunday, each one being bidden first “ to con- 
fess himself unto Master Fletcher ’’, who, says the narrator, 
“if he gave as friendly and as holsome counsell unto every 





1 The World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake, . . . Carefully 
collected out of the notes of Master Francis Fletcher, Preacher in their im- 
ployment and divers others, his followers in the same; offered now at last 
jo publique view, both for the honour of the actor, bat especially for the stir- 
ring up of heroic sperits, to benefit their country, eternize their names by 
like noble attempts. London. 4to. This volume of upwards of one hun- 
dred pages was reprinted in 1653, and was reissued by the Hakluyt So- 
ciety, in 1855. It is from this reissue that the extracts given in the text are 
taken. The narrative of the voyage is found in the general collections of 
Hakluyt, Harris, and qthers. Mr. Froude, in his History ef England (xi., 
chapter 29), gives a brilliant account of the expedition, in which occurs an 
amusing episode of an incident in the preacher’s experience on the return 
voyage, which illustrates the grim humor of the times. Mr. S. G. Drake, 
in the Genealogical and Antiquarian Register, gives a partial list of the com- 
panions of Drake, and in the American Historical Record (iii., pp. 344-353) 
under the title, “ The First Englishmen in North America,” re-examines 
the whole subject of the voyage and voyagers, adding fac-similes of the 
signatures of the leading characters, among them Francis Fletcher, the first 
priest of the English Church who officiated for any length of time on our 
shores. He pronounces “The World Encompassed” as a literary perform- 
ance “to be of the first rank of that period.” 
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other man as he dyd unto me, no doubte he was to be al- 
lowed a good prelate.” The daily matins and evensong, the 
sermons and occasional offices, the ministrations to the sick, 
to the wounded, and to criminals appointed to die, the settle- 
ment of disputes and the instruction of the ignorant referred 
to in this quaint old chronicle prove that the chaplain’s post 
among these reckless, daring buccaneers was no sinecure. 
There must have been some measure of the Spirit of Him 
who came to seek and save the lost, influencing this English 
priest to undertake a task, which in view of the choleric 
temper of Drake and the perilous nature of the expedition 
itself, promised not only personal discomfort but danger of 
death at the hands of the pitiless inquisitors of Spain. All 
honor then to Francis Fletcher, who went forth at the call of 
duty, knowing not what was before him, to he the first priest 
of the Church of God to minister on the Pac iic coast of the 
United States. 

_ The wildest hopes of the adventurers under Drake were 
gratified. By the capture of treasure-ships, the sack of the 
Spanish settlements on the coast, and the defeat and pillage 
of the expeditions sent out to destroy him; Drake amassed 
booty to the amount of several millions; and, at length, 
wearied with success, and anxious only to secure a safe re- 
turn to England, the daring navigator sailed to the north- 
ward along the coast of California and Oregon, in hopes of 
returning by that open passage, sought-for so perseveringly 
by the old explorers. Finding the coast-line extending 
towards Asia rather than affording the opening he desired, 
and being driven by the extreme cold to reverse his course, 
Drake sailed to the southward seeking a safe anchorage 
where he could refit his ship and prepare himself to run the 
gauntlet of his foes who, maddened by their losses and de- 
feat, were impatiently awaiting his return. On June 17th, 
1579, in latitude 38 degrees, 30 minutes, Drake “ fell in with 
a convenient and fit harbourage.” On the following day the 
people of the country, whose houses were close to the 
water side, showed themselves. On the 21st of the month, 
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the first Sunday after Trinity, the ship was brought to an- 
chor nearer shore, the goods were landed, tents were 
erected and a fenced barricade built for protection. It was 
thus that the feet of Europeans first trod the shores of Upper 
California. Drake has the unquestioned honor of being the 
discoverer of the land of gold. He had started on his long 
and perilous voyage with a little fleet of small vessels, yet 
his own flag-ship, originally called the “ Pelican”, but after- 
wards known as the “Golden Hind”, a mere cockboat 
of one hundred tons, was the only one of the squadron that 
entered the South Seas, the others having been abandoned, 
lost, or turned back in their course. Drake, with the 
“Golden Hind” alone, pursued the voyage to a successful 
issue. The booty of along and prosperous cruise was stored 
upon the golden sands of the California coast, while the 
“ Golden Hind” was refitted for the homeward journey. 

The location of the harbor where this landing was made 
and where for weeks Drake and his comrades lived on shore 
has been a vexed question. Bancroft, the historian of the 
Pacific coast, decides against the claims of the Bay of San 
Francisco to be the place where Drake repaired the ‘ Gol- 
den Hind,” but to reach this result he is forced to pronounce 
Francis Fletcher a liar. On the other hand, StilJman, an 
accurate and thoroughly well informed local historian, de- 
termines in favor of San Francisco, and brings an array of 
testimony to confirm his conclusions, quite sufficient at first 
sight to convince an unprejudiced mind.’ The latest in- 
vestigations give Drake’s Bay and Point Reyes Head as 
the site of Drake’s anchorage and Francis Fletcher’s minis- 
trations to sailors and savages in June and July, 1579. 

We can readily explain the absence of direct geographical 
information in “ The World Encompassed.” The object of 
Drake’s expedition was not discovery or the advancement 
of science, but booty and revenge. Fora year he had been 





' Seeking the Golden Fleece; a Record of Pioneer Life in California: to 
which isannexed Footprints of Early Navigators other than Spanish, in 
California. ... By $. D. B. Stillman, San Francisco, 1877. 
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navigating seas never before traversed by an English keel. 
He was now seeking to escape from his foes with his 
plundered millions, and he might well lose sight of geo- 
graphical exactness in describing his experience, when the 
‘‘ fair harbour’ commended itself to him simply as a place 
where he might refit his ship, and recruit his worn and 
diminished company. And yet, though many reasons might 
be urged for reticence with reference to the “ convenient 
and fit harbourage” in which the “Golden Hind” was re- 
paired, there are numerous incidental allusions in the nar- 
rative tending to confirm the view that it was the bay sub- 
sequently named for the great Admiral, which was thus 
visited. The “fair wind to enter the same”, of which the 
narrative speaks ; the prevailing breezes that are felt sweep- 
ing around the bold headland at the entrance of this bay ; the 
fact that in summer, the season of Drake’s visit, these 
favoring gales rarely, if ever, fail the mariner, bearing him 
safely to his anchorage even against the strongest tide; and 
the excellence of the harbor thus approached, may have 
been comparatively unnoticed by the emperiled and troubled 
voyagers seeking only temporary shelter, and chiefly anx- 
ious concerning the dangers soon to surround them on their 
adventurous journey home. ‘To one in Drake’s peculiar cir- 
cumstances, questions of geography, even opportunities for 
discovery, were not to be thought of in comparison with 
plans and preparations for escape from imminent danger. 
All he saw was new; and yet the abundance of “ conies,” is 
the chief reference the chronicler makes by which one can 
identify the spot where these few Englishmen, who first trod 
the territory now possessed by the United States, lived for 
thirty-six days. 

The natives regarded their strange visitors as gods, and 
sought to render them homage by tearing and lacerating 
their bodies, thus attesting their submission and reverence. 
Fletcher details in quaint language, the strange scene en- 
acted on the Pacific coast by those simple aborigines on 
the Eve, or else on the Feast of S. John Baptist, in their ef- 
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forts to do honor to Drake and his crew. “This bloudie 
sacrifice (against our wils) beeing thus performed, our Gen- 
erall, with his companie, in the presence of those strangers, 
fell to prayers; and by signes in lifting up our eyes and 
hands to heaven signified unto them that God whom we did 
serve, and whom they ought to worship, was above: be- 
seeching God it it were his good pleasure, to open by some 
meanes their blinded eyes, that they might in due time be 
called to the knowledge of him, the true and everliving 
God, and of Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent, the salvation 
of the Gentiles. In the time of which prayers, singing of 
Psalmes, and reading of certain Chapters in the Bible, they 
sate very attentively ; and observing the end at every pause, 
with one voice still cried, O#, greatly rejoycing in our exer- 


cises. Yea, they tooke such pleasure in our singing of 


Psalmes, that whensoever they resorted to us their first re- 
quest was commonly this, Guadh, by which they éntreated 
that we would sing.” * 

Nor were these tokens of fealty and reverence the sole 
evidences given by these aborigines of their recognition 
of the power and superiority of their visitors. Their king 
placed his crown on Drake’s head, and threw about him 
chains of “a bony substance’, with songs and dances indi- 
cating his willing confession of inferiority and helplessness. 
Drake gladly received the acts of homage and in the name 
of the Virgin Queen “ tooke scepter, crowne and dignity of 
the sayd countrie into his hand; wishing nothing more than 
that it had layen so fitly for her majesty to enjoy as it was now 
her proper owne, and that the riches and treasures thereof 
(wherewith in the upland countrie it abounds) might with 
as great conveniency be transported, to the enrichment of 
her kingdome here at home, as it is in plenty to be attained 
there; and especially that so tractable and loving a people 
as they showed themselves to be, might have meanes to have 
manifested their most willing obedience the more unto her, 





1 The World Encompassed, pp. 123, 124. 
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and by her meanes, as a mother and nurse of the Church of 
Christ, might by the preaching of the Gospell, be brought 
to the right knowledge and obedience of the true and ever- 
living God.”? 

Drake and Fletcher, with their whole company had ear- 
lier “ groaned in spirit to see the power of Sathan so farre 
prevail in seducing these so harmlesse soules,” as to lead 
them to macerate themselves in worship of the Englishmen. 
Fletcher declares them to be “a people of a tractable, free 
and loving nature, without guile or treachery. By virtue 
of discovery and in view of the formal transfer of sovereign- 


2 


ty, the chronicler proceeds to tell us that “this country our 
Generall named A/dion.” He adds that “ the Spaniards never 
had any dealing, or so much as set foote in this country, the 
utmost of their discoveries reaching only to many degrees 
Southward of this place.”* Thus in idyllic happiness the 
English visitors and the simple-hearted aborigines spent a 
month. At length the “ Golden Hind” was fully refitted 
and its crew, rested and ready for the return voyage, began 
their preparations for departure. As their intentions became 
evident, the natives wept and sought to propitiate their de- 
parting guests by renewed sacrifices. ‘ We laboured” says 
Fletcher, “ by all meanes possible to withhold or withdraw 
) . them, but could not prevaile, till at last we fell to prayers 
and singing of Psalmes, whereby they were allured im- 
mediately to forget their folly and leave their sacrifices un- 
consumed, suffering the fire to go out; and imitating us on 
all our actions, they fell a lifting of their eyes and hands to 
heaven, as they saw us do.”* On the 23rd of July, “ they 
tooke a sorrowfull farewell,’ running to the summit of 
| the hills to keep the departing voyagers in view and lighting 
fires before, behind, and on each side of the burning sacri- 
tices. : 

It was thus that the English discoverers left the land of 
gold, all unaware of the treasures yet to be taken from its 


'The World Encompassed, p. 129. *Jbid., p. 131. *Zbid., p. 132. *Zbid., p. 133, 
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sands. On their return along the coast they encountered a 
severe storm. Under date of “January 10, off Ce/ébes” 
the narrative proceeds as follows: “ And that our faith might 
bee the better strengthened, and the comfortable apprehen- 
sion of God’s mercie in Christ be more clearly felt, we had 
a Sermon, and the Sacrament of the bodie and bloud of our 
Saviour, celebrated.” “ After this sweet repast was thus re- 
ceived, and other holy exercises adjoyned were ended,” ' the 
adventurers proceeded to relieve the strained and crippled 
ship by casting overboard provisions, ammunition, and every- 
thing but the spoils, and then resumed their perilous course 
till the farthest point of the continent was passed, and the 
* Golden Hind” was ploughing, homeward bound, through 
heavy seas off the eastern coast of South America. 

We need add but a single sentence from the narrative of 
the discoverer of Nova Albion. This prophetic statement is 
as follows: “ There is no part of earth here to bee taken up, 
wherein there is not some speciall likelihood of gold or sil- 
ver. Hakluyt in his reference to this voyage confirms 
this assertion adding that there is “ great shewe of rich mat- 
ter” in Nova Albion.* Drake had no lack of gold already 
mined and made marketable by the labors of others. The 
hold of the “Golden Hind” was filled with the treasure 
wrested from the Spaniards, which was soon to be used so 
effectively in fitting out the English ships to meet and defeat 
the Armada’s assault, Still, in view of this plain statement 
respecting the auriferous soil of California made centuries 


9” 3 


before the Golden Gate was passed by the eager gold-seek- 
ers of our own day, we may, with Stillman, fittingly recog- - 
nize Drake as “the oldest Pioneer of Alta California, the 
most successful gold hunter, the true Jason of modern 
times.”’. Well may we also remember Francis Fletcher, the 
first priest of the Church of God who ministered to English 
and natives alike on the Pacific coast of the United States 





' The World Encompassed, p. 155. */bid., p. 225. * Collection of Voy 
ages, iii., p. 440-442. 
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more*than three centuries ago. Drake, the discoverer, took 
possession of this land of gold for the queen of England 
whom he served. The priest and preacher of this little 
band of adventurers, by his services and sacraments, gave to 
the Church of England her title to the land now compre- 
hended in the Pacific slope of the United States, by virtue 
of priority in prayers and praise and solemn offices, over any 
other portion of the Church Catholic of Christ. 
WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY. 
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SOME RECENT FRENCH FICTION. 


It is perhaps not doing injustice to most Americans of 
scholarly tastes to say that Renan is to them little else than 
the author of the Vze de ésus, the History of Israel and 
the volumes on the early Christian Church. It is as the pop- 
ularizer of the teachings of the Tuebingen school that Re- 
nan’s influence has been felt in this country, and doubtless 
this same influence has been strong in France also, but 
there its power has been felt rather as the natural result of 
a philosophical system, and so the effect of Renan’s work 
has been both different and more far-reaching in France 
than elsewhere. 

What this thinker stands for in the intellectual life of his 
country has, I think, been most keenly perceived by Paul 
Bourget in his Assazs de Psychologie Contemporaine. Bour- 
get is iy a sense the child of Renan, and we shall have oc- 
casion to examine his own place in literature by and by. 
These essays, his earliest claim to literary notice, offer the first 
as well as the most thoughtful analysis of Renan’s influence 
on French thought and writing. He distinguishes in him 
an elemert of religion, or rather religiosity, a spirit of aris- 
tocratic indifference, or of dilettantism mingled with pro- 
found learning. It might seem as though the first of these 
qualities tended to exclude the third, but it was not really so, ~ 
for it is of M. Renan’s nature not to be inconveniently consist- 
ent, not to follow any tendency to its legitimate conse- 
quences. Hence we find him, the profound sceptic, coun- 
selling doubting priests to remain in the Church if their age 
is such as to make change inconvenient. Hence, too, we 
find him deploring the passing away of popular faith in 
France. Hence it comes that in his Souwvenzrs he tells us 
with a good-humored smile that he was always “ a tissue of 
contradictions . . . one-half fated to be used to destroy 
the other”. And he continues with strange indifference : 
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* 1 do not complain, for this moral constitution has brought 
me to the greatest happiness that man can enjoy.” 

Religiosity then, a disposition to look at questions from an 
emotional rather than from a strictly intellectual side, Renan 
had, and his genius inspired others to give to this “state of 
soul”, as he would call it, a literary form in the Neo-Chris- 
tian revival of Romanticism, which finds its chief exponent 
in de Vogué, the translator and ardent admirer of Tolstoi 
and the Russian school, with which, indeed, it has much in 
common. “ Beauty”, says de Vogué, “ grew restless to as- 
sert itself”, and it struggles for expression not unsuccess- 
fully in that writer's Joseph Olenine, and better still in 
Le Forestier and Le Berger of de Glouvet. But while the 
religiosity in Renan has no doubt assisted this movement, it 
lay in the natural order of development as a reaction from 
excessive naturalism, from the worship of the ugly and hor- 
rible as we find it, or may find it if we choose, in Huysmans 
and Alexis. . 

But, in the storm and stress of literary and moral combat, 
de Vogué and the best of his following have outgrown the 
nebulous “ state of soul” and become the most zealous 
fighters on the side of moral purpose against the aristocratic 
indifferentism on the one hand and the pessimistic introspec- 
tion on the other that seem to be eating out the heart of the 
poetry, criticism, and fiction of this latest French literature. 
Both tendencies have their seeds in Renan quite as much 
as has Neo-Christianity. In him they. lived at peace but 
their essential antagonism made strife certain so soon as 
they were planted in earnest minds. So we find de Vogué 
opposing with all the zeal of conviction those followers of 
Flaubert and Gautier who teach that “ art, having its reason 
in itself, should not be conceived as a means.” Who preach 
art for art’s sake, and practise too often art for corruption’s 
sake. In criticising a book, tothem the style, 7 écrzture is 
everything, the moral purpose, the influence on the read- 

; ers, is nothing. ‘ Do I do well what I try to do?” not * is 
what I try to do worthy of being tried?” is their sole ques- 
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tion. What other justification is possible for Mademoiselle 
de Maupin or the very gamey dishes from Catulle Mendés’ 
witches-kitchen ? 

Against all this the Neo-Christians set their faces like a 
flint. To aristocratic indifferentism they oppose a Christi- 
anity that places man’s social duties in the very fore-ground. 
They are the missionaries of Christian Socialism. Their 
stern preaching of self-sacrifice finds, as it has always found 
when preached with earnest conviction, a responsive chord 
in the heart of generous youth. Perhaps no one has a 
greater following among the student body of Paris to-day 
than de Vogué, so that his crying in the pessimistic wilder- 
ness has not been wholly vain. 

The great majority of the literary opponents of naturalism, 
however, have fallen more under the two other tendencies of 
Renan’s dominant mind. They show almost without ex- 
ception an indifference to the consequences and moral bear- 
ings of their work, or even a cynical disregard of them. And 
then, as though to bear witness to the truth of that strong 
word of Goethe that: 


alle Schuld raecht sichauf Erden 


we find them given over to pessimism, to discouragement, 
to morbid introspection, to the cultivation of what Jules 
Claretie has happily called “the shudder in literature,” and 
finally, in the case of the most brilliant of their number, to 
the vacancy of insanity. I speak, of course, only of the 
seriously minded among them, especially of Maupassant, 
Bourget, and Barrés, but the same tendencies are discerni- 
ble in a host of minor writers and journalists whose frivolity 
would be amusing enough were it not the fiddling of a mad 
dance to an ignoble, fin de siécle, social dissolution. Von 
ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa, and let us turn to the 
nobler spirits. 

Guy de Maupassant’s literary career is practically con- 
fined to the eighties. His first tale was published in 1880. 
His last work, the drama Musotte, written in collaboration 
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with Normand appeared in 1891. Trained in the critical 
school of his uncle Flaubert, he got from him that wonder- 
ful mastery of concise and pregnant style which distinguish- 
ed his first essay as sharply as it has done all that has followed 
from his pen. This beginning was made in the Sozrées de 
Médan a volume of tales in which Zola introduced several 
of his young admirers to the literary public. Here Mau- 
passant’s Boule de Surf, telling of the German occupation o1 
Normandy, easily led all its fellows in originality and com- 
pact diction. ‘That this first study should be laid in Nor- 
mandy was not without its significance. The Normans 
have, and perhaps deserve, a repute of hard, thrifty selfish- 
ness, which in its various aspects had been the frequent study 
of Flaubert. From his various characters Maupassant 
seems to have distilled a type of egotistical pessimism that 
runs through all his own work.’ Indeed Flaubert’s influence 
on him was far more lasting than Zola’s, for his literary stand- 
ing once assured, Maupassant ceased to frequent the sozrées 
de Médan though he joined no other literary coterie. Al- 
ready of independent means and earning large sums by his 
pen, he asumed some airs of aristocratic superiority over his 
fellow book-makers, having perhaps few tastes in common 
with them. When M. Jules Huret sought to interview him 
for his Enguéte sur [ Evolution Litteraire, he found him 
‘“‘harder to come at than any man in Paris”. “I write when 
I choose”, he told him, “but I don’t care to talk about it. 
I get on well with Zola and with Goncourt, too, in spite o1 
the AZémoirs. However I don’t see them often. With the 
others I have nothing to do.” Theodore Child, in his inter- 
esting studies of Literary Paris in //arper’s Magazine, cites 
him as saying: “ With my obstinacy and my method o1 
working I could have become almost anything except a 








'It was but a few months ago that we read, not without pity, of the 
death in. Rouen, in dire poverty, of Adrienne Legay, known to her neigh- 
bors as Boule de Suif, whose true story owes but little to Maupassant’s in- 
vention. She died, as one of his heroines might be expected to die, by sui- 
cide. 
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mathematician, and this is so true that never in my life, no 
| more now than formerly, have I found any joy in working. 
For me literature has never been anything but a means of 





emancipation.” 

Maupassant travelled much in search of distraction and 
health, and has given us beautiful pictures of Italy, Algeria, 
and of cruising on the Mediterranean in La Vie Errante 
(1890), Aw Soleil (1884), and Sur 7 Eau (1888). This 
. . last is peculiarly interesting to us because it contains his 
confession of faith, or of the lack of it. Life is to him a 
| succession of fatalities, caused by imperative desires and 
ending, for good and all, with death. A man with this creed 
| has no check to sensuality but satiety, and his early volumes 
| show him quite too often as a playful satyr. A friend de- 
| 
| 














scribed him at this time as “ in extremely good health, ruddy, 
and with the look of a robust country bourgeois”. But 
even in these early years there was a worm at the root of 
| the tree. This lover of the senses and all they brought 
| him, dwelt as such men are apt to do, on that very mystery 
| 

| 





of death that he denied. The effect of this is not noticea- 
ble so long as the sensual life does not pall, but when it 
does such men are sure to grow restless at life’s seeming 
| emptiness. What bitterness there is in Byron’s lines: ii 








iy I care not for new pleasures, as the old 
j Are quite enough for me, so they but hold. 








We can watch Maupassant’s later work gradually losing 

the sensuous exuberance of the earlier period. It becomes 

| “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ;” and he natur- 

| ally grew more sympathetic with others’ sufferings as his 
ae | } own life grew more troubled. Those orgies which far into ft 
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the night used to rouse his neighbors in their country villas . 
at Etretat, gave way to morbid speculation on the essential | 
misery of the lot of man and to scientific investigation, with 
which he deliberately nursed the pessimism that was corrod- " 
i | ing his mind, until at last the healthy animalism of 


Mademoiselle Fifi (1882), of Une Vie (1883), and even of 
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Bel-Ami (1885), changed to the melancholy moral anatomy 
and self-dissection of Fort comme la Mort or Notre Cour 
(1889-1890), while in La Hor/a (1887) we may well discern 
with Jules Claretie’ the first symptom of coming insanity. 
«That way madness lies,” said the greatest of our psycholo- 
gists. Maupassant was a consistent, and in later years a 
most serious pessimist, and because he has suffered for his 
consistency and his earnestness, he merits sympathy and 
pity more than those who halt half way on the path they 
have chosen, and yet do not turn back but call others to 
come on. | 
Before passing to them, we may linger a moment over the 
long series of Maupassant’s volumes. Vapereau counts 
twenty-six, beside the Sozrées de Médan and his share of 
Musotte. Of these twenty-six, three as we have seen, are 
books of travel and one a volume of poems published in 1880. 
There are, beside, six novels belonging mainly to the later 
period; Une Vie (1883), Bel-Ami (1885), Mont-Oriol 
(1887), Pierre et Fean (1888), Fort comme la Mort (1889), 
and Votre Caur (1890). Of these Prerre et Fean,a story 
of fraternal jealousy, is thought by some to be the master- 
piece. It is in connection with this tale that he develops 
his theory of fiction, without which no French romancer is 
now completely equipped. 
dispassionate observation. But here, and in the two tales 
that followed, the observation, however dispassionate, is, we 


His is, he says, the novel of 


feel, unpleasantly morbid. The author seems to have rea- 
soned himself into a moral pitfall from which he sees no is- 
sue. In the earlier tales we can watch him approaching this 
pitfall with such calmness, such clear vision, that the reader, 
had he not the future of the writer before him, might be 
disposed to regard the work as satirical, as an ironical re- 
duction to the absurd of the pessimistic philosophy. 

Let us take for instance, Be/-Ami7, a tale of the press and 
of political life. The hero is a Norman, an unscrupulous but 








1“ The Shudder in Literature,” North American Review, August, 1892. 
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not altogether unattractive scoundrel, with the fascinations 
of a Casanova and a shrewd impudence which we feel is 
pretty sure to command worldly success. No baseness 
within the pale of law is for him too base. He makes the 
hearts of others the stepping stones to his desires. He at- 
tains all he hoped for, and we read thatat his marriage with 
the wealthy daughter of one of his many mattresses de par 
le monde * as he knelt by Susan’s side he bent his head. He 
felt almost a believer, almost religious,. full of gratitude to 
the divinity that had favored him so, that treated him with 
such regard. And without knowing exactly to what he 
addressed himself, he thanked It for his success ”’. 

But the moral of it all had been branded on his mind by 
a fellow journalist long before, “ You look gloomy, dear 
master,” he had said. The poet replied: “I always am, 
my boy ; and you will be too, as much as I, in a few years. 
Life is a hill-side. As long as you are climbing, you see the 
top and are content. But when you reach it, vou see all at 
once the descent and the end, which is death. You mount 
slowly but you go down quickly. One is happy at your 
age. One hopes for so many things—that never happen 
though. At my age one looks for nothing but death.” ( Be/- 
Ami, p. 159). The poet then develops his thought in a passage 
of such dolorous beauty that no translation and no brief ci- 
tation can do it justice. At its close he says, weary and 
resigned: “I ama lost being. I have neither father, nor 
mother, nor brother, nor sister, nor wife, nor children, nor 
God. After a silence he added: I have only rhyme.” And 
then with a characteristic shame at his own desolation, he 
said; “ Forget these old man’s maunderings, young friend, 
and live as suits your age.” 

What sort of happiness does Maupassant think that this 
promises even to his young hero. To watch the fashionable 
women in the park and recall the scandals of their lives. 
“ This amused him much; as though beneath their correct 
appearance he had brought. to light the eternal and profound 
infamy of mankind, and as if that pleased, excited, and con- 
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soled him.” There is a profound psychology here, as there 
is, too, in the analysis of the young reporter’s feelings when 
a duel brings the possibility of death to his own mind and 
he asks himself anxiously: “ Can one be frightened in spite 
of one’s self?’’ External happiness, it seems, is to be sought 
in observing the baseness of others. What positive happi- 
ness is, the hero himself tells us as he looks at the pretty 
widow of a friend, kneeling by her husband’s deathbed. 
“That is the only good thing in life, Love. To hold in 
one’s arms a loved woman, that is the limit of human hap- 
piness.” But “ the corpse annoyed him,” he felt it gepara- 
ted him from the Object, and so he drew the widow to the 
open window and made his declaration there, to be received 
philosophically and ultimately accepted, with the result that 
might be expected but shall not be recounted here. 

The moral purpose may be absent in Maupassant. He 
says it is, but such an acute and accurate study of the morals 
of pessimism cannot fail of a moral result, and it seems to me 
that in this case, as in Une Vie, the influence on the reader 
is likely to be for good. But in the later stories Maupassant 
is himself passing under the cloud of age that his poet has 
described. There is less robust animalism, less study of the 
traits and tendencies that are the common lot of humanity, 
more dealing with overwrought conditions. I am not sure 
that Fort comme la Mort, a tale of incestuous love, is profit- 
able reading. Iam sure that /Votre Ceur is not. But | 
would stretch the mantle of charity over Pierre et Jean and 
accord a clean bill of health to M/ont-Orio/, with its keen 
analysis of extra-nuptial parental relations. 

It is difficult to give an idea of the excellence of Mau- 
passant’s style though it is easy to find characteristic pas- 
sages, nor need they be long ones. His descriptions are 
always pregnant, packed in the smallest space. He studies 
compression as Balzac and Zola do completeness. In Be/- 
Ami the longest description of nature hardly exceeds a page 
(e.g. p, 246) and some are startling in their concision. Com- 
pare these seven lines with Wordsworth’s sonnet “ On West- 
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minster Bridge”. ‘The carriage passed the fortifications. 
Duroy saw before him a ruddy brightness in the sky like 
the glow of a gigantic forge. He heard a confused, vast, 
unbroken murmur, made up of innumerable and different 
noises, a dull murmur, now near, now distant, a vast and 
vague palpitation of life, the breath of Paris, gasping in the 
spring night like a colossus worn out with fatigue”. (ib. 
273.) Or listen to this organ study: ‘ Sometimes the pipes 
cast out prolonged, vast clamors, swelling like waves, so 
sonorous and so mighty that it seemed as though they 
would Jift and burst the roof to spread themselves in the 
blue sky. Their vibrations filled all the church and made 
flesh and blood tremble. Then all at once they grew calm. 
Delicate notes fluttered alert in the air and touched the 
ear like light breaths. There were little melodies, graceful, 
pretty, tripping, that flitted like birds. And suddenly the 
coquettish music swelled anew, becoming terrible in its 
strength and amplitude, as though a grain of sand had be- 
come a world”. (ib. 439.) The force of single phrases is 
sometimes remarkable. Of a dying consumptive he says: 
“ Each of his silences was more dreadful than his words, 
you felt so that he must be thinking frightful things.” Some- 
times it is only a word. Duroy and the husband of his mis- 
tress, like the two Normans that they were, got so engrossed 
in business that “they quite forgot their wife drowsing on 
the sofa”. I know of no writer whose words and phrases 
cling so in the memory as Maupassant’s. 

No study of Maupassant can neglect his short stories now 
collected in sixteen volumes. His compact style lends itself 
particularly to this form of composition in which, as Lemai- 
tre has said, he is “ an almost irreproachable master”. The 
self-restrained art of sketches like 1/7. Parent, Le Baptéme, 
or Hautét Pére et Fils is, as art, almost above praise. He 
has given us rather more than a hundred of these tales. 
There are stories of Normandy, chiefly tragic, though occa- 
sionally he touches a delightfully comic vein as in 7r7bu- 
naux FRustiques. There are tales of Parisian foibles, of life 
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in strange lands, of hunting. of psychological analysis, of 
tragedy, horror, and misery, of medicine, of love, and of 
crime. To all he brings the same careful elaboration: 
the conscientious effort of a man seeking in work emanci- 
pation from self. The fact that they are by no means agree- 
able depends far more on the subject than on any failure in 
stylistic touch. Thus we should say that /mprudence, whose 
scene is a cabinet particulier showed the writer at his very best, 
the author at his very worst, while H/autét Pére et Fils, 
Mademoiselle Fifiand a dozen others are gems as exquisite in 
their way as any that Cellini carved. By these, perhaps, 
rather than by his novels, Maupassant will take his place in 
literary history ; a lower place, as it seems to me, than will 
be given the author of Germinal, for he lacks the latter’s 
moral earnestness, but above any other French writer of his 
decade. 

A worthy successor of Maupassant in the sphere of the 
short story is Henri de Lavedan, or Manchecourt as he calls 
himself. Inferior in stylistic beauty and self-restraint, he ex- 
cels in wit, a somewhat rare quality in contemporary France, 
as is natural where the negative influences of aristocratic 
pessimism prevail over the old sane and sound esprit gaul- 
lois. So whether he tells us of fast Parisian life, as in Za 
Haute, or of the common-place bourgeois of Les /nconsola- 
bles, he comes to us rather as a refreshing memory of the 
past or as the promise of a healthier future, than as typical of 
present conditions or immediate tendencies in French fiction. 
He has neither Zola’s moral seriousness nor Maupassant’s 
earnest pessimism, but he is not a dilettante psychologist 
like Bourget nor a dilettante pessimist like Barrés. Like 
Loti and Rosny, he joins and founds no school but works 
out his own individuality. 

The French mind in literary criticism, as in other things, 
naturally tends to system and classification, and it is perhaps 
as much because they were diligent to proclaim themselves 
the evangelists of a new literary guspel as for any inherent 
merit. in their work, that the literary world of Paris has 
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given MM. Bourget and Barrés so much notice and taken 
them so seriously. M. Bourget proclaims himself a psychol- 
ogist. If he were, he would have fewer rcaders, for, as 
Cardinal Newman somewhere observes, “ you cannot make 
psychology easy reading.” And that is what the readers of 
Bourget want, for is he not the peculiar delight, the chosen 
spokesman, of /es grandes dames de par le monde? Even 
his pretense at psychology wearies when put in the fore- 
ground. Not all the object lessons and modern instances of 
La Psychologie de [ Amour Moderne avail to make this 
masquerade of science aught but tedious to healthy minds. 
Bourget seems to make a great effort that others should 
take him seriously, but it is difficult to believe that he takes 
himself seriously, at least in his novels. His work has been 
called: “ A seductive, if somewhat sickly product of the hot- 
house of an outworn civilization.” ' The man himself strikes 
one as a rather shrewd literary assimilator. 

Bourget’s first literary venture was a volume of poems 
that earned him from Emile Augier the epithet of the 
“melancholy pig’. He next appeared, and to far better ad- 
vantage, as a critic with two volumes of Essays in Contem- 
porary Psychology, the former embracing studies of Bau- 
delaire, Renan, Flaubert, Taine, and Stendhal; the second 
of Dumas fils, Leconte de Lisle, the Goncourts, Tourgenief, 
and Amiel. That studious disposition, a complete control of 
very varied and wide reading, making, in Bacon’s words, a 
full man, stood him in good stead here, and enabled him to 
produce what is perhaps on the whole the best contemporary 
French philosophical criticism ; no small praise in a time and 
nation that can count Brunetiére, Lemaitre, and Anatole 
France among its literary guides. But these very qualities 
militated against his success as a poet or novelist, where 
creative imagination was demanded rather than scholarly 
meditation. 

As a critic, Bourget styles himself “a moralist of the de- 
cadence”. A moralist, but not a reformer. His diagnosis 











1 Fortnightly Review, May, 1892. 
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may be most brilliant, but he offers no balm for the wound 
he sounds. And so, as a critic, he is representative of the 
blight that Renan and the dilettante sceptics have cast on 
the intellectual and moral fibre of those that fell under their 
shadow. This is even more true of Bourget, the novelist. 
Here he deals almost exclusively with high life, chiefly of 
Paris, but also of the cosmopolitan type as he had studied it 
in Italy and in England. In his earlier work there is a cer- 
tain snobbishness. He gloats over the details of the luxurious 
surroundings of his heroines. We grow weary of matters 
that have legitimate interest chiefly for the /rzseurv and the 
man-milliner, of the silk stockings wonderful in their variety 
of woof and shade, and the various patterns of a corsage. 
Indeed the author himself seems to have become aware of 
his error, and in the Psychology of Modern Love he more 
than once makes fun of his former work in this regard. In 
L’ Irreparable and Deuxiéme Amour this absorbing in- 
terest in clothes and furniture is peculiarly displeasing, but 
even in the three novels that followed one feels that the 
artist saw the environment more clearly than he did charac- 
ters. In Mensonges he attains a clearer vision, but there is 
a marked descent toward patho-psychology masquerading 
as fiction in Le Disciple and Caur de Femme; aud La 
Terre Promise seems fitter material for an alienist. Indeed 
we may say of these novels in general that their subjects are 
not of normal clay. We search our experience in vain for 
anything approaching the folly with which Claude Larcher 
is suffered to regale us ad nauseam in Modern Love, which 
he is supposed to write, and in Mensonges, of which he is 
particeps criminis. There may be such exasperating fools 
in the world as Nayrac of La Terre Promise, but itis neither 
interesting nor profitable to read of them. In this regard 
Cosmopolis with its Roman setting and varied characters, 
French, English, American, Polish, Italian, and Creole-plus- 
Negro, is less morbidly analytic, but it is less characteristic, 
and a brief study of MMensonges will better illustrate our 
criticism. 
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This story introduces us to René, a young poet, whose 
clever, though slight play has attained success by the pat- 
ronage of Claude Larcher, a literary friend with high social 
connections. A private performance of the play serves to 
introduce the author to high life and to the two heroines, 
Mme Moraines, bane of poor René’s heart, and Collette, an 
actress whose infidelities to Claude form the background for 
much patho-physio-psychology. But we owe her this debt 
of gratitude, that she brought Claude to an early grave. 
May he suffer no literary resurrection. 

We have said that M. Bourget writes for the ladies, and 
it is on these two that the light is alternately thrown. The 
men are little else than their playthings. René, with. the 
instincts of a snob, is charmed by the luxury of his new en- 
vironment, forgets his betrothed, and starts gaily on the 
downward path. As for Claude, we see him in such a series 
of base jealousies and baser reconciliations that pity is lost 
in contempt, and we become as indifferent to his sufferings as 
is Collette herself. 

This Collette is less frank, less donne enfant, and in so far 
less sympathetic than the Nana of Zola’s famous study. 
“There was a cruelty in the greenish eyes of the young 
woman, in the curl of her lip, and a sort of a hatred. 

She loved him in her way, though all the time she deceived, 
tortured, and humiliated him.” (Aensonges,p.79.) ‘“ Gra- 
cious and perverse”, as M. Bourget assures us, she felt no 
obligations save to her fancies. “ What harm have I done 
him?” she says of her angry lover, “ because I would not 
obey him like a dog, break with all my friends, lead a 
slave’s life. Am I his wife then?” Higher in the intellect- 
ual, lower in the moral scale than Nana, her influence is, if 
possible, even more degrading. ‘“Talent:” moans Larcher, 
*“T have no more. Honor: Where can I place that, now 
that I have pardoned what I have? . . . You (he con- 
tinued) you are at the top of the ladder that leads to, the 
sewer. Listen to the cry of a wretchatthe bottom who is in 
it to his shoulders”. But René does not listen, and Larch- 
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er’s last words are, “I shall be late at Collette’s.”” In /od- 
ern Love you may watch him sink out of sight if you will. 

Not more inspiring is the grande dame, Mme Moraines, 
with her Madonna face and “coquettish rosary of lies”. 
This Parisian of thirty was, M. Bourget frankly tells us, 
‘“‘as perfectly corrupted as it is possible to be, but she did 
not know it. She had just yielded to circumstances that 
had carried her along, hour by hour, to this peculiar degree 
of unconscious immorality” (ib. p. 175). Her character is 
attractively summarized by Larcher. “ There is in her a 
woman that demands luxury, and she keeps a lover to pro- 
vide for it. There is in her a woman that seeks love, and 
she has taken a young lover: a woman eager for social con- 
sideration, and she lives with a husband whom she manages. 
And the lover for money, the lover for love, and the lover 
for show—I would wager she loves them all three in a dif- 
ferent way. . . . It is a complicated sort of an animal.” 

“Complicated!” bursts out Abbé Taconet, the voice of 
common sense, crying in this psychological wilderness, “ she 
is just a wretch who lives at the mercy of her sensations. 
All that—it’s just dirt.” We breathe freer for the word, but 
it has taken 511 pages to bring us to it, and oh! such a sad 
deal of /ingerie intime and totlettes de circonstance and 
boudoir upholstery, offered we suppose as proof that we must 
not confound M. Bourget with “those modern authors who 
have never been in a salon” (ib. 146). And to what does it 
all lead? Why just to this, that Desforges, the “ lover for 
money ” with his fifty-six years has the only enviable lot. 
“ What a title for a comedy, ‘ The Happiest of the Four’”’, 
he says to himself with smug satisfaction as he contemplates 
the quadrilateral relation. The moral triumph of the book 
is with cynical selfishness, and lest we should be tempted to 
misunderstand the lesson, the glimpse of the characters that 


we get in the course of Modern Love, confirms the teach- ~ 


ing. René has ceased to struggle with his bonds, Mme 
Moraines has changed lovers but not manners, and Des- 
forges is enjoying a green old age, frosty but kindly, the 
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friend of everybody. Maupassant’s pessimism was deeper, 
more sombre. Bourget’s has a false note of flippant cyni- 
cism, something of the mockery of Mephistopheles. No 
fear that his mind will lose its balance, but small hope of 
literary immortality for him or his psychology. 

M. Barres, the third in this group of pessimists, may claim 
to be Bourget’s god-child. Indeed Bourget assisted actively 
at the somewhat protracted birth of his literary reputation. 
For though, as we learn from Vapereau,’ Barrés began his 
literary career in 1883 his first book, Sous 7 G27 des Bar- 
bares, dates from 1888, and in a preface he tells us that for 
six weeks after its publication it was ignored by public and 
critics, who thought it incomprehensible and offensive till 
































Bourget lent it his authority. He naturally, therefore, regards 
Bourget as “the thinker of our time having the clearest 
vision of methods suited to each class of mind,” which 
seems here to be mutual admiration. But his flattery does 
not extend to the imitation either of style or manner, for 
with Barrés the former is very uneven and the latter so ob- 
scure that after writing three volumes he must needs take 
fifty-six pages of a preface to tell us what he means by 
them. Yet we cannot neglect Barrés, for he represents, from 
the pessimistic side, the most honest effort made to throw 
off the moral lethargy of Renanism by one who has felt its 
influence both directly and indirectly. That the effort is a 
failure does not detract from its significance. ; 
For if we are to read Barrés at all, we must read him se- 
riously. The nickname, Mademoiselle Renan, which a 
Parisian jester has given him, is shallow and false. Nor is 
there more reason to set persistently the mark of irony on 
his doings, political and literary. Thus we hear of his iron- 
ical participation in the Boulangist campaign, in which, so 
far as can be seen, he was dead in earnest, standing as a 
candidate in Nancy and winning his seat after a vigorous 
campaign in the press and on the stump, where he spoke 





! Vol. I.g5 (6th ed.) Barrés thus attains an honor still denied to his patron, 
Bourget. 
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every day for three successive months. Again we are told 
that he is “a perverse idealist, subtilized and devoured by a 
perpetual irony”,'’ and M. Huret, in his Anguéte speaks of 
his “ benevolent smile which people insist on regarding as 
ironical”. Unless we take them seriously, whether as fic- 
tion or prose, these three volumes will prove hard reading, 
for all their large type and spaced lines. Yet in spite of 
a comparatively limited sale they have not been without in- 
fluence on the considerable section of French youth that is 
repelled by the altruism of the Neo-Christians. 

As to his purpose Barrés may speak for himself. This is 
the somewhat portentous analysis of the three volumes pre- 
tixed to the new edition of the first of them: “ What can 
one ask of these three books! They are not psychology, 
but spiritual memoirs. They present a triple interest, for 
they furnish formulae to minds of the same race; they will 
be documents and they will furnish instruction”. He pro- 
ceeds with his analytical table of contents thus: “I. The 
cultus of the Ego. a. Justification of this cult. 6. Thesis 
of Sous [ Gil des Barbares. Definition of the Ego and 
of the barbarians who are the non-Ego. c. Thesis of Un 
Homme Libre. One's Ego must be recreated day by day. 
d. Thesis of Le Fardin de Berenice. One must find a di- 
rection for one’s Ego in harmony with the universe.” And 
he concludes: * The didactic tone of this commentary should 
not deceive in regard to the vital quality of its ideas. These 
three treatises are impassioned ideology.” Really one ‘feels 
like sighing with the irreverent Gyp: “Ohé . . les 
Psychologues.” Later he compares his three volumes to 
Geethe’s Wahrheit und Dichtung. They are metaphysical 
biography. “All is true in them, nothing exact”. “ Why 
should not a generation disgusted with much, perhaps with 
everything except toying with ideas, try metaphysical ro- 
mances,” he asks. 

' Theodore Child, “ Literary Paris” (Harper's Magazine). He dates 
Barrés birth wrongly, 1861. He was born Aug. 17, 1862. An article by 
Delille, in Fortnightly Review, Sept. 1892, is more panegyric than critical. 
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His first book “limits itself to describing the awakening 
of a young man to conscious life, first among books, then 
among the early brutalities of Paris (Baréares, p. 28). “The 
second * is the detail of the experiments that Philip under- 
took and of the religion that he practised to conform him- 
self to the law that he proposed to himself, i.e., to be ardent 
and yet clear-sighted” (ib. 38). Having become thus a 
free man, ux homme libre, he is ready for action. ‘ The 
truth that impregnates every page of this little work is that 
we create the universe,” (ib. 38.) And this is offered to us 
as fiction. To what base uses is it come at last. Fiction, 
the handmaid of Psychology, anci/la psychologiae, and such 
psychology ! 

In an old civilization, where the times are out of joint and 
the governing democracy cynically mocks the sensitive 
delicacy of the over-refined, it may be that a considerable 
number of young people will choose to numb their feelings 
with egoistical metaphysics rather than to clear them by 
going to work. We hardly see, however, that Philip needed 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, or his anchorite re- 
tirement in a Lorraine hermitage, to teach Barrés’ final con- 
clusion which is, incredible as it may seem, just this: Money. 
** Money, that is the asylum where spirits careful of the in- 
ner life can best await the organization of something 
analogous to the religious orders, which spontaneously born 
of that same oppression of the Ego that we have described in 
Sous [ Gil des Barbares, were the places where were once 
elaborated practical rules for becoming “a free man,” where 
was formed that admirable vision of the divine in the world, 
which under the more modern name of the Unconscious, 
Philip re-found in the Garden of Berenice.” (Berenice, p. 
295). That souls may expand with sincerity, they must 
have leisure, and to secure this, Philip exploits a surburban 
hippodrome. Thus the revolt against the flippant Pyrrhon- 
ism of Renan, so boldly proclaimed in the Barbares, comes to 
a most lame and impotent conclusion. 

One lays down these volumes of M. Barrés with the feel- 
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ing that his cultus of egoism is littke more than a morbid de- 
sire of singularity and that peculiarly French love of system 
that has hindered the development of more than one literary 
genius. That genius M. Barrés has, and of a rather re- 
markable kind, as we see in his occasional lucid intervals. 
I do not recall a more delightful bit of recent satire in French 
than that in the Baréares (p. 212) where M. X”” ”, un- 
mistakably Renan, “the master who invented doubles for 
all certainties”, the delightful conversationalist, “* who con- 
quers all by the perpetual approbation of his wagging head”, 
expounds his grovelling philosophy and is caned by the out- 
raged youth. This volume contains also a beautiful and 
feeling study of Hypatia and the next a sketch of old Lor- 
raine which is most delightful, and, as it seems to me, his mas- 
terpiece. There are not wanting, however, those who find this 
in the Berenice of the last volume, whose shade Philip “ knelt 
and adored”, though certain Lesbian traits tend to make 
her less sympathetic to plain English folk. These will prob- 
ably be philistine enough to regret the letter of Seneca to 
the risen Lazarus ( Berenice, pp. 245-259) unless it be that its 
last words, Qua/is arlifex pereo, may serve as a melancholy 
motto, not for this book alone, but for the whole group of 
writers that we have been considering. ‘“ What an artist,” 
we are constrained to say even of Barrés. ‘ What an ar- 
tist! ”” we can but exclaim as we read the romances of Bour- 
yet or the Wouvelles of Maupassant. And yet fereo, for it 
is the spirit not the art that quickens, and where the spirit is 
selfish negation, the artist perishes and the work, if it endure 
for its beauty, endures as a warning. 

This last phase of French fiction would be full of dis- 
couragement if we were to see in it a symptom of a de- 
generating race, far more discouraging than any Rabelaisian 
or even pornographic overflow of animal spirits. But it is 
rather a sign that the old culture is out of touch with its new 
environment. Democracy, now first realizing itself in the 
life of the people, has begun to change the popular character, 
and this change is reflecting itself in literature. In all such 
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transformations those who do not go with the current are 
apt to find their consolation in a perverse Pyrrhonism. Such 
have found their apostle in Renan and in the writers we 
have been considering, their latest spokesmen. But resis- 
tance to great social currents is futile, and their negative 
philosophy condemns to sterility the movement they lead. 
We shall not learn from them the future of French fiction. 
Rather do the signs of the times indicate that the note of the 
coming literature will be neither aristocratic, dilettante, nor 
pessimistic. It will be democratic, serious, hopeful. More 
than that, if it is to be truly democratic, it will be free from 
the cramping influences of coteries and schools. It will be 
in the best sense individual. Pierre Loti pointed the way. 
The anxious critics could not classify, they could not but ad- 
mire. He struck a new vein, and the reading public, weary 
of naturalistic “slices from the living flesh”, turned en- 
thusiastically to him. Ohnet has taken his own line and 
probably has more readers than all the pessimists together, 
though the critical conscience may refuse to admire. Rod 
and especially Rosny suggest a hopeful reaction, and Ricard’s 
latest novel, Swurs, well entitles him to a place among the 
foremost preachers of literary common sense. These men 
are in advance of the rank and file of French critics, who 
are themselves much under the spell of Renan, but they are 
in touch with the people and, in that confidence they may 
say with Shakspere to the egoists, the pessimists,and the 
psychologists: “ Dost thou think because thou art converted 


there shall be no more cakes and ale?” 
B. W. WELLs. 
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NATURE IN EARLY AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


The subject of the present paper is not one of a dozen 
that might be selected as equally illustrative of the 
development of our literature. The spirit in which an 
author looks upon external nature reveals in a peculiar way 
the delicacy of his perception in general and particularly 
his relations to the literary standards which have been ac- 
cepted by other men under other circumstances. Ina word, 
it is as good a single test as can easily be found, of the most 
essential and undying power of literature—its sincerity. It 
is proposed here to apply this test to the early literature of 
our own country, and it should be noted that literature in one 
of its noblest aspects may be best regarded as a social insti- 
tution, having its origin and growth among the people who 
are to utilize it as a means of progress and of a common 
spiritual life. In America the order of development has 
been political independence, commercial independence, 

. social independence, and lastly literary independence, not 
even yet entirely achieved. 

It may be possible to distinguish certain steps or grada- 
tions in the early development of our observation of nature. 
There was first a growth leading from the more material,- 
business point of view, to that in which the free spirit of 
man finds in nature something partaking of his own rich 
emotional and intellectual life, something which he may 
not utilize, perhaps, or fully understand, but which yields 
him sympathy and inspiration. The principal purpose of 
the early ‘travellers and explorers was to enlighten the 
world, to advance men’s knowledge concerning the dis- 


tinguishing features and characteristic flora and fauna of 
newly discovered regions. This noble motive was, how- 
ever, too often contaminated by the desire for mere com- 
mercial or territorial gains. Travellers were tempted to ex- 
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aggerate, because much was expected by those who awaited 
the returns at home; there was a tendency to be somewhat 
inaccurate, because so much must be done in a short time 
and because there was no one at hand to contradict. Very 
frequently they underwent the most severe experiences ; 
what they yield us is won after suffering, fatigue, distrust, 
and perplexity. Books of travel can, then, rarely be con- 
sidered literature in the higher sense of the word, but it is 
not out of place to include them in a general survey of what 
people wrote and read in some past period. Naturally 
enough the traveller with his book is very prominent in the 
early history of America. 

But the class just mentioned were wayfarers in the land, 
Their abiding place was elsewhere, and the more fruitful in- 
timacies with nature were denied them. Time passed and 
into the new regions came bands of men who made their 
home there, who labored to understand the mysteries 
surrounding them, not for the sake of giving information or 
profit to a distant people, but in order to subdue nature and 
compel her to yield them the wherewithal to exist. Their 
relations with the weather, with animal and vegetable life, 
with rock, river and soil, were close and continuous, but 
they selected for closest examination only those phenomena 
that were important in the solution of pressing problems. 
They tested the soil to find whether it would yield its pro- 
ductive powers to certain kinds of seed ; they rooted out the 
plant that was noxious to agricultural processes, however 
attractive it might have been to the man in search of the 
beautiful. Nature was indeed in many respects more 
familiar to them than to the ordinary traveller, but it was a 
familiarity which too often bred contempt—a_ professional 
intercourse, not fruitful in literature, because it had no ulterior 
and universal meaning. 

With the next step our forefathers passed from a merely 
professional and necessary acquaintance with nature to one 
which is for all men and all time, and embraces every phe- 
nomenon, however minute, however ugly, however difficult 
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to examine—the step which the scientist makes. It is not 
always easy to indicate the exact point where the observa- 
tion of nature ceases to be scientific and becomes artistic or 
poetic. The scientist, pure and simple, seems to stand (in 
a scale of esthetic or emotional values), next to the old- 
school naturalists, these being followed by the writers whom 
we have learned to call poet-naturalists, then by the poets: 
themselves, and finally by a small, select group whose ab- 
sorption in nature is even deeper than that of the ordinary 
poet. We may, perhaps, call this last class nature-mystics. ° 
Among their number are a few rare, hardly healthy minds, 
like Thoreau and Jones Very. 

The distinction between a scientific and a poetic observa- 
tion of nature is generally said to rest in the personal qual- 
ity of the poet’s experience, the absolutely objective and 
unbiased attitude of the scientist. Certainly in all the higher 
forms of art produced under a direct inspiration from nature, 
the emotional element is a strong one, and the whole person- 
ality of the observer is awakened, not his intellect merely. 
But if it is to be an emotion that awakens a sympathetic 
throb in other men, in distant times and places, it must rest 
upon no freakish, sudden, and untested experience. Ham- 
erton, in his /ntellectual Life, speaks of that class of am- 
ateur artists who wake up some fine, sunshiny day, and feel- 
ing the quickening influence in their veins, go forth with easel 
and brush to sit by the stream’s side and paint their inspira- 
tion upon canvas. Great artists are not so made; they re- 
quire the experience of a thousand preparative days of toil 
and common-place results before the day of success arrives. 
There was need, then, for a class of men and women who 
should live more or less habitually with nature ; who should 
have as close and permanent a contact with it as the pio- 
neers, but in a different mood, and with a‘ different purpose 
and result. Out-of-door life becomes to such people a daily 
influence, a recognized element in thought and emotion, and 
they are willing to partake of the dullness of nature as well 
as of her inspiration in the days when “the genius of God 
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doth flow.” Nature has been transformed for them and for 
us through them, and we perceive her uncovered face, 
worthy of eternal study and eternal reverence. She is no 
longer an enemy, no longer a mere teacher or chance ac- 
quaintance, but a friend who shares the inner life with us. 

In order to contrast the scientific, or semi-scientific record 
of a single phenomenon in nature with that form of descrip- 
tion in which the artistic quality—the personal, emotional ele- 
ment—is strong, let us examine the following verses. About 
1690, Thomas Makin, a school teacher of Pennsylvania, de- 
scribed the singing of the mocking-bird in these words: 

Hic avis est quaedam dulci celeberrima voce, 
Quae variare sonos usque canendo solet. 

In “ Evangeline,” Longfellow has, with the same event of 
nature before him, given us the lines: 

Then from a neighboring thicket, the mocking-bird, wildest of singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er the water, 

Shook from his little throat such floods of delicious music, 

That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed silent to listen- 
Plaintive at first were the trees and sad; then soaring to madness 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Bacchantes. 
Single notes were heard in sorrowful, low lamentations ; 

Till, having gathered them all, he fiung them abroad in derision, 

As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tops, 

Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the branches. 

A second series of steps may be further distinguished, 
progressing from the observation of the plainer features of 
nature—such as the coloring of the autumn foliage—to the 
contemplation of those natural phenomena that are revealed 
only to the careful student and the genuine lover. If the 
first series indicated a growing purification of motive, the 
second marks the approach to a true and reliable method. 
Very early in the history of American literature we find the 
great streams enrolled—the Hudson, the James, and the 
Mississippi. The uncertainty of our weather, the severity 
and long duration of the New England winter, at once 
found mention in annals and poems, or attempts at poems. 
The humming-bird by its beauty and marvelously built 
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frame, the whippoorwill by its strange, foreboding evening 
note, the robin by his nest-building on every tree in the vil- 
lage, the passenger-pigeons by their multitudinous migra- 
tions—all were very soon well known to the settlers. But 
let us take a still more definite example of what is meant by 
progress in detailed observation. A German traveller in our 
country wrote near the beginning of this century: 

In the thrush kind America is poor; there is only the red-breasted robin, 
which is very common, that can be accounted‘of that number. There are 
no sparrows. Very few birds nest in the woods; a solemn stillness prevails 
throughout them, interrupted only by the screaming of crows. 

Now any lover of birds at the present day, who pretends 
to familiarity with them in their haunts, recognizes at least 
three thrushes besides the robin, which are beautiful singers, 
and whose quality of song is strongly individual. He can 
mention several, stopping to think, from twelve to twenty 
distinct species of sparrows, (i. e., of the sparrow family), 
all of which he knows not merely as one in search of scien- 
tific facts, but as a lover of the finer shadings in nature’s 
harmony. The comparatively minute distinction of different 
emotional and ethical values in the phenomena of nature is 
in the course of true progress. It marks genuine culture as 
distinguished from a merely haphazard intelligence, and be- 
comes objectionable only at the point where all analysis 
does—when in the attention to details the larger outlines are 
obscured, when the means becomes an end, and the method 
a cult.’ 

It has been customary with many writers, though I believe 
the latest historians question somewhat the utility of the 
tradition, to indicate a strong contrast between the colonists 
of Massachusetts and those of Virginia. Certain differences 
are, however, well established, and they are of great impor- 
tance in the treatment of our topic. Let us turn for a 
moment to the conditions in Virginia. Society there was 
not so democratic as it was in Plymouth and neighboring 





1See the very admirable explanation of what a “love of nature” ought 
to mean, in Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s Art Out of Doors, chapter xv. 
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towns. The higher aristocratic circles looked wpon nature 
as English country gentlemen are inclined to view it—as a 
portion of the vast estate which Providence has kindly given 
into their keeping as a pleasure ground; a region for fox 
hunting and sport generally. The background of the life 
of a Virginia squire was society and politics, as the back- 
ground of existence to a New England divine was the Church 
and scholarly industry. The love of the chase and of horse 
racing, even the zeal of Jefferson in promoting scientific ex- 
ploration, though most valuable in their way, were very far 
removed from the mental attitude toward out-doordom of 
Thoreau or Burroughs. The hero of Jamestown’s early his- 
tory recorded many an event of those pioneer days, possibly 
gave place to one or two that happened only in his own stal- 
wart imagination. Here is a touch of local color which may 


_ serve to illustrate the way in which John Smith opened his 


eyes along the banks of the Chickahominy : 


On both sides in the very neck of the Maine are high hills and dales, 
yet much inhabited, the Ile declining ina plaine fertile corne field, the lower 
end a marsh; more plentie of swannes, cranes, geese, duckes, and mallards, 
and diverse sorts of fowles none would desire. 


The Pilgrims and Puritans believed that they had found 
the wnum necessarium for which the Anglo-Saxon mind is 
always searching, in a religious life directed by a free con- 
science. They regarded the body and its material environ- 
ment as dust and ashes, enemies of the soul, phenomena 
which the breath of God would one day wipe away. They 
explored the innermost recesses of their consciousness to find 
some germ of rebellion against God, but they did not so 
readily explore the branches of a tree to see if they might 
find there the nest of some tiny warbler. To the Puritan 
mind Thoreau gathering berries with the children along the 
Concord roadside, Audubon standing for hours up to his 
waist in a swamp, watching a tiny bird build its nest, are 
ridiculous figures ; it learns with difficulty the lesson of deep 
wisdom conveyed in a sentence of La Fontaine’s, “ One 
needs the lesser being.” The moralizing tone of one who is 
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professing simply to examine the operations of nature, does 

not necessarily offend us; only it must be sincere and per- 

sonal, not the mere echo of a convention, the insertion of 
something for the sake of answering the expectations of the 

pious. Even in reading Bryant, we do not always feel that> 
the moral grows naturally and inevitably out of the events 

of nature which have produced in him a poetic exaltation. 

We are inclined to suspect most men of insincerity or of dull 

vision, if in every slight observation they make of nature, 

they perceive at once a special dispensation of Providence. 

The old “ argument from design” is not yet lost, but it rests 

upon far broader and deeper grounds than it did even at the 

beginning of the century. 

Yet with all this restriction it has been the New Englander, 
who has done the most to record and explain the life of bird 
and plant and insect in the spirit of the poet and the poet- 
naturalist. In “ Our Forefathers’ Song” which has been 
traced as far back as 1630,there are several references to the 
relations of the colonists with nature. They may not be con- 
sidered very poetical, but they give us a great deal of solid 
information. Of the maize it is said: 

And when it is come to full corn in the ear 

It is often destroyed by raccoon and by deer. 
And here are a few lines in which eyery person with New 
England blood in his veins will see a vision of Thanksgiv- 
ing time: 

Our pumpkins and parsnips are common supplies, 

We have pumpkins at morning, pumpkins at noon, 

lf it was not for pumpkins we should be undone. 

If barley be wanting to make into malt 

We must be contented and think it no fault, 

For we can make liquor to sweeten our lips 

Of pumpkins and parsnips and walnut tree chips. 

There appeared, also, in New England very soon after the 
founding of Plymouth, a woman poet who was so fortunate 
as to win the title of “The Tenth Muse”. Mrs. Anne 
Bradstreet seems to have aimed at making a universal ency- 
clopedia of her book of poetry. In fact, it is a liberal edu- 
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cation to read even the title. Yet in the midst of long, 
pedantic dissertations on the four monarchies of antiquity, 
and summaries of all that was known about the four ele- 
ments, we find slight but genuine touches of nature. The 
poetess appears sometimes to have forgot that she was not 
upon the soil of Old England, and yet it was probably from 
her own observations that she wrote : 


I heard the merry grasshopper then sing, 

The black-clad cricket bear a second part; 

They kept one tune and played on the same string, 
Seeming to glory in their little art. 


She noted also that: 


The primrose pale and azure violet 


Among the verdurous grass hath nature set. 
* * * * * 


The fearful bird his little house now builds 
In trees and walls, in-cities and in fields; 
The outside strong, the inside warm and neat. 


Omitting all mention of numerous minor writers who 
flourished in the seventeenth century and in the early part 
of the eighteenth, I pass to one whose name is familiar, at least 
to all lovers of botany. John Bartram, from the importance 
of his historical position, and no less from the inherent in- 
terest of his career, deserves to be considered a classical 
figure among our early naturalists. He began, in 1734, a 
correspondence with Peter Collinson, of London, which 
continued for over a generation, and at various times he was 
in communication with many of the most learned men of 
science in America and in Europe. Franklin was his per- 
sonal friend and Linneus called him the greatest self- 
taught botanist in the world. The good Quaker’s interest 
in plants was largely a practical one. His letters reveal lit- 
tle that has the charm of White’s “ Natural History of Sel- 
borne ’’, which was being written about the same time that 
John Bartram was coming into prominent notice. But the 
figure of the man himself, his sturdy independence, his need 
of intellectual satisfaction, which in the humble language 
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of the time he called “curiosity”, his wide and fruitful 
travel, his garden upon the banks of the Schuylkill to which 
he gathered choice plants from every accessible region—all 
these combined to make one of the most attractive figures 
of the eighteenth century. Bartram lived to a good old 
age, nearly reaching three score and ten, and passing away 
during the early days of the Revolutionary War. His 
death, according to some accounts, was hastened by his 
anxiety lest the occupation of Philadelphia by the British 
might cause some injury to his botanical accumulations in 
the neighborhood. The * American Farmer” to whom we 
shall refer later on, thus relates the story of John Bartram’s 
conversion to botany as it fell from the enthusiast’s lips: 

I scarcely know how to trace my steps in the botanical career; they ap- 
pear to me now like unto a dream, but thee mayest rely on what I 
shall relate, though I know that some of my friends have laughed at 
it. One day I was very busy in holding my plow, (for thou seest that I am 
but a plowman), and being weary I ran under the shade of a tree to re- 
pose myself. I cast my eyes on a daisy; I plucked it mechanically, and 
viewed it with more curiosity than common country farmers are wont to 
do, and observed therein very many distinct parts, some perpendicular and 
some horizontal. What ashame, said my mind, or something that inspired 
my mind, that thee shouldst have employed so many years in tilling the 
earth, and destroying so many flowers and plants, without being acquainted 
with their structures and their uses! I returned to my team, but this new 
desire did not quit my mind. 


Genial old John continued the story, telling his listener that 
a few days after the incident in the field he hired a man to do 
his plowing and went into Philadelphia, not knowing ex- 
actly what he was after, but with a vague feeling that he 
might find in the city help toward his proposed botanical 
studies. He soon mastered the essentials of Latin nomen- 
clature, and in spite of his wife’s apparent disapproval, he 
mainly devoted himself to the investigation of plants for 
the rest of his days. 

Dull reading as is the mass of Bartram’s correspondence, 
there are passages in it very remarkable for sly mother-wit 
or unconscious humor. There is more than a touch of 
pathos. too, in his oft repeated complaint that he can find 
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very few persons in the colonies who take any interest in 
his beloved pursuits. He himself is so enthusiastic that his 
friend across the water in busy London, again and again 
admonishes him not to devote himself so entirely to natural his- 
tory as to neglect his more regular and financially productive 
occupations. He wrote habitually as a mere chronicler of na- 
ture, though now and then his enthusiasm finds utterance in 
highly rhetorical passages. Scarcely a hint of the living 
and beautiful thought of the “ Lines to a Water Fowl” is 
found in the old naturalist’s brief description of a bird mi- 
gration, though this phenomenon contains the material for 
many poems: 

Our Hooping cranes, in their passage from Florida to Hudson’s Bay, fly 
in flocks of about a half a score, so exceeding high as scarcely to be ob- 


served but by the particular noise of their loud hooping. We then can but just 
see them, though so particularly directed where to look for them. 


John Bartram made many long and fatiguing travels in 
the course of his life, in search of new wonders in the 
vegetable world. Even in old age his zeal was unabated. 
He had the satisfaction of knowing that he left to the world 
the result of his labor, in the flourishing garden which 
slopes down to the Schuylkill, and in many a curious plant 
which through his effort was rooted in the soil of England. 
He left a still better heritage, for his son William, the 
“Billy” of many letters, attained a fame as great as that of 
his father. He made extensive travels in the interests of 
natural history, and published, in 1791, an account of the 
vegetation and Indian tribes of Florida and the regions to 
the west. At the beginning of this century he probably 
knew more about the birds of America than any other man, 
and his friendship with Alexander Wilson is one of the 
most beautiful that the scientific annals of our country can 
show. 

But there was living in America at the time when Frank- 
lin and other sober minded men were listening with intense 
anxiety to the mutterings of the coming Revolution, a genuine 
man of letters and one who had deep sympathy with the 
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life of nature, Hector St. John de Crevecceur, born a French- + 
man, the author of Letters from an American Farmer. 
No man in America who has left any records to posterity 
from the eighteenth century, reveals a spirit more akin to 
that of the poet-naturalists of our own day. Yet he was 
entirely a man of his own times, breathing the atmosphere 
of Paul and Virginia and Studies from Nature, and show- 
ing the unmistakable influence of Rousseau. Ina singular- 
ly charming style he idealizes the agricultural life in the 
colonies just prior to the separation from the mother coun- 
try—idealizes and yet pictures with a fidelity growing out 
of actual and long continued acquaintance. He says of his 
letters: “If they be not elegant, they will smell of the 
woods and be a little wild,” and he is, in general, true to his 
promise. He wishes to put “on paper a few American 
wild cherry trees, such as nature forms them here, in all her 
unconfined vigor, in all the amplitude of their extended 
limbs and spreading ramifications.” When Burns was but 
a lad entering his teens, this husbandman of New York 
declared the possibility of a union of plowman and man 
of letters: “ After all why should not a farmer be allowed 
to make use of his mental faculties as well as others? Be- 
cause a man works is he not to think, and if he thinks use- 
fully why should he not in his leisure hours set down his 
thoughts? I have composed many a good sermon as I 
followed my plow,” and he proceeds to give the highest 
praise to the art of tilling as an aid to reflection. In beau- 
tiful and adequate language he gives many of the pic- 
turesque details of the farmer’s life ; shows us his little boy 
seated gleefully upon a chair which is attached to the sway- 
ing plow; shares with us his doubt as to whether he ought 
to consider the kingbirds friends or enemies. The severities 
of winter drive the quails to his barn door, where he per- 
mits them to search for grainin security. While his less sym- 
pathizing neighbors are perhaps trapping the defenceless 
birds, he is carrying food to them as they stand almost 
freezing “in the angles of the fences where the motion of 
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the wind prevents the snow from settling,” and for this 
trouble he is well repaid by the merry whistlings of the 
thankful birds which resound across his fields in spring. He 
traces the vagrant bees to their storehouse of honey in some 
tree hidden in the depths of the forest, and gives us a rela- 
tion of the hunt with a picturesqueness which will bear 
comparision with the corresponding description of Bur- 
roughs. He rises regularly in the dim dawn, and it is not 
the “ feathered tribes” which give a charm to the morning 
hours; it is “ the sweet love tales of our robins told from 
tree to tree,” the shrill notes of the catbird, and the melod- 
ious voice of the thrush singing from the swaying tree tops. 
In his piazza, it is not the old-world swallow alone that 
builds, but also the phoebe bird, as she builds yet, after the 
lapse of a century and a quarter, after the cannonadings of 
three great wars. The birds in which he is interested are 
those that nest, scold, preen their feathers, and teach their 
young to fly, about his own domicile. A score of writers 
had already pictured the marvelous tints of the humming- 
bird, but Crevecceur does not rest content with what were 
already commonplaces. He has noticed that “this insect- 
bird . . . will tear and lacerate flowers into a hundred 
pieces ;” that two humming birds will fight as furiously as 
wild beasts until one falls a sacrifice to this strange ferocity. 
And wasps and snakes.he has observed with the same ac- 
curate and steady eye.’ 

In spite of the sway of Pope’s maxim that “ the proper 
study of mankind is man,” England had produced Shen- 
stone, in 1714, and from 1726 to 1730 James Thomson was 
publishing his “Seasons”. The roots of the pastoral lie 
very deep down in the soil of classical literature. As a 
form of English poetry it was an importation and frequently 
a weak imitation, lacking the note of vitality and sincerity 





1 Hazlitt contributed an excellent criticism of Crevecceur to the Edin- 
burgh Review for 1829. I regret that considerations of space prevent 
citation from it as well as any description of the pathos of Crevecceur’s last 
years. 
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that accompanies all nobler poetry. This gentle shepherd 
life led in the English valleys and on English downs by 
Colin, Damon, Strephon, by love-sick swains of every name 
that had a Latin smack ; by nymphs who answered to any 
appellation provided it ended in a—Delia, Phyllida, Camilla, 
Matilda, Flavia, Roxana, and the rest—was a very attractive 
theme to many poets of the time. They dreamed of rural 
dances to the music of oaten pipes; they watched, while 
very probably sitting amidst the snug comforts of a 
scholar’s library, the snow white flocks move slowly along 
under the rays of Phoebus or Cynthia, and listened to the 
shouts of the revellers at shearing time. Gray’s “ Elegy” , 
was written by 1751, and this together with Thomson’s 
“Seasons” and Shenstone’s poems, particularly his 

‘“‘ Schoolmistress ” seems to have been a great favorite’ with 
American readers, giving rise to innumerable imitations. 

In the midst of a slavery to the didactic and pastoral 
muses, the American Revolution and the constitutional strug- 
gle following, fostered a poet, who, if he was not great, was 
in a true sense original and national. Philip Freneau was - 
born in 1752, but he lived to see the Bunker Hill Monument 
dedicated and the railroad system of the United States be- 
gun. His face is a noble one, showing the characteristics 
of the man of action rather than the thinker, and yet not 
without its revelation of a poetic imagination. Freneau was 
distinctively the poet of American freedom, of the incidents 
of a war for liberty, yet he saw clearly the elements in In- 
dian life which were capable of an emotional treatment, and 
gained inspiration from more than one of our native flowers. 
It seems impossible that the feeling—still genuine and true, 
though time has made the poems themselves obsolete—of 
* The Indian Burying Ground,” the “ Indian Student” “To 
a Honey-bee,” and the “ Wild Honeysuckle” could come 
to one who did not love and enter into communion with the 
solitudes of wood and field. 

About Freneau there cluster in the last two decades of 
the eighteenth century a band of men and women still dom- 
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inated by British influence, and writing in general either 
poetry that is scarcely verse or verse that is scarcely poetry, 
who were nevertheless, in their way, lovers and actual ob- 
servers of nature. While it took a long time for some poets 
to learn that no nightingale sings in America, they yet had 
a positive conviction of the power and beauty of the mock- 
ing-bird’s song. The influence of Rousseau and of St. 
Pierre are very clearly traceable throughout the poetry of 
this period. There was much talk of retirement from the 
hated world; of a philosophic seclusion on the banks of 
the Schuylkill, Connecticut, or Ohio. - “ Rural philoso- 
phers”’, who were most probably lawyers in Baltimore, or 
in Philadelphia, wrote heart-rending adieux to society, 
and sang the delights of hermit life. In the minor details 
of bird song and flower color, there was indeed some un- 
certainty. Thus in respect to the whippoorwill, all agree 
that it sings at night, but with one writer (1789) who gives 
us a poetical invitation to the country, it is u bird that 


; ‘ cheers the night 
With her sweet notes, which sleep invite, 


whereas, Mr. Richard Alsop, a young gentleman of Con- 
necticut, in a poem called “ The Charms of Fancy”, writ- 
ten about the same time, sings of one witnessing the decay 
of civilization : 


No human voice he hears—the desert plain 
Knows but the whippoorwill’s funereal strain, 
The hern’s hoarse clang, or sea-gull’s lonely cry, 
Joined with the moan of winds, that sadly sigh 
O’er many a shattered pile and broken stone 

Of sculptured form in mournful unison. 


One who reads over the mass of the rhymed productions 
of that time may be inclined to agree with William Clifton 
who wrote in the next to the last year of the century : 


In these cold shades, beneath these shifting skies, 
Where Fancy sickens and where Genius dies, 
Where few and feeble are the Muses’ strains, 
And no fine frenzy riots in the veins. 








a bird was stirring, 


Beating with hardened bill the deadened stump. 


to catch 


Of woodcutter felling the sturdy oak. 
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Nevertheless Clifton himself sang simply and well a little 
ditty to the robin. The linnet, too, the yellow-bird, and the 
turtle-dove had entered the groves of Parnassus; and Colo- 
nel David Humphreys had written a “ Poem on the Happi- 
ness of America” in which he faithfully and fully described 
many characteristics of our winter season, in a style not un- 
worthy to precede “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night” and 
“Snow-Bound”’. The erial evolutions at evening of the 
woodcock and the night-hawk had both been noted in verse 
as well as the shrill, prolonged note of the locust, the berry- 
gathering of the children in the fall, and their robbery of 
the squirrel’s gathered store. And while the poets naturally 
inclined to take the more picturesque side of the question 
whether swallows hibernated or not—a question which 
disturbed very much the philosophic minds of Gilbert 
White and other naturalists of that day—writers on the 
other side were not wanting. In the columns of the J/u- 
seum, for 1788, one gentleman gives as the result of his per- 
sonal observations in the open fields: ‘That they are prop- 
erly amphibious I believe that no one will contend.” 

It was probably Thomson who taught our lovers of rura] 
life, but certainly they had learned to find charms in the 
whole round year. Some of them tramped the woods when 
the snows lay thick over the buried leaves; when scarcely 


save the lone woodpecker 


On some hill-side where the wind swept cold, they stopped 


trom the echoing woods the sounding stroke 


Near the beginning of our century the forces of new, 
vigorous life which were fermenting in the Old World be- 
gan to have a wide influence in America. In the decade 
from 1790 to 1800 Wordsworth had published “An Evening, 
Walk” and “ Lyrical Ballads”; Carlyle, Keats, and Shel- 
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ley had been born; while Cowper’s “ Task,” and the first 
volume of Burns’s poems came in the middle years of the 
eighties. In America the publication of Brown’s early 
novels, the establishment of Dennie’s Portfolio in the first 
year of the new century,and of the Boston A/onthly Anthol- 
ogy, in 1803, were indications that our slowly awakening 
literary personality was coming to consciousness. 

As editor of the Portfolio Dennie gave place to a vast 
number of pastoral pieces of entirely British tone, but only 
grudgingly and under a sense of compulsion. He knew 
what he was about. He accepted, in 1806, a stinging bur- 
lesque upon the popular pastoral conventions, and in the 
first volume of the Portfolio he wrote to a contributor: “ The 
pastoral: dialogue between two shepherds of Schuylkill we 
are obliged to reject with some degree of loathing. Nothing 
can be more insipid than this style of writing. ‘ The oaten 
reed’ and ‘the skipping lamb’, the ‘ brawling brook’ and 
the ‘ whispering breeze’ are images of most egregious trite- 
ness. It is an established rule with the editor when he finds 
an epitaph upon a “ Departed Patriot,’ “Elegy upon a 
Dead Girl,” or a pastoral, to twirl over the leaf with a sort 
of instinctive abhorrence.” This was unjust to pastoral 
poetry as a legitimate form of writing, but it was a whole- 
some dose for the crude and careless versifiers who sent 
spring effusions to the office in Philadelphia. In inserting a 
prose or poetical piece which had value because it was dis- 
tinctively American, Dennie very often pointed out that 
merit ; frequently the author himself noted it. The “ Rural 
Wanderer” in the very first number of the magazine as- 
sures us that he is “ really a rambler over hills and through 
glades, along the banks of rivers and in the borders of 
villages.” 

After a more or less close study of the Portfolio from 
1801 to the date of “ Thanatopsis,” and of the Anthology 
for about half that period, I note three facts which it may 
be well to specify as evidence of our growing interest and 
independence in the study of out-door life. 
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First: There is a noticeable awakening on the partof the , 
more intelligent writers to the facts of our American nature. 
They had learned that there was a literary and a personal, as 
well as a scientific meaning in the simple statement of White 
of Selborne: “ It is, I find, in zodlogy as it is in Botany, all 
nature is so full that that district produces the greatest 
variety that is the most examined.” 

Second: There had arisen a small class of writers who . 
more or less habitually reported nature as they personally 
observed her. They did not, indeed, retire into a semi- 
seclusion from society as Thoreau did, but out-door life per- 
manently interested them; it was that which gave health 
and tone to their mental operations, and they found it a 
source of private and literary inspiration. One of these 
true lovers of nature, although I believe he was a Philadel- 
phia journalist, wrote for the Portfolio a series of “ Re- 
flections in Solitude”, and signed himself “ Jacques”. He 
records with a careful, discriminating attention, albeit in 
somewhat of a pessimistic mood, the changing phenomena 

of woods and fields and farm yards as the season rolls by. 
With him we 
Mark how the fallen, withered leaves are borne, 
In whirlpool motion on the Western blast, 
That whistles round the oak—now herald-like, 
They sweep along the surface of the wood, 


To tell a covey that the autumn tempts | 
The sportsman’s stroll. 


Like Burroughs and most of our acute observers of the 
winter’s landscape, he notices the predominant bird of the 
December sky. 

High in the air, far off, I yet can mark, 


Flapping his wings, the shy and slow winged crow, 
Bending his course towards the dark brown wood. 


Third: About 1807 or 1808, the Portfolio began to » 
give its readers an occasional view of American scenery, 
sketched and engraved by home talent and intended to 
foster a love for the natural beauty and sublimity lying at 
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our own doors. Fora long time previous the claim had been 
constantly made that our rivers, catardcts, forests, and moun- 
tains were as noble as those of foreign lands, and that they 
were commonly neglected and despised. 

. The two men whose names stand out most prominently 
from the oblivion which has kindly covered most of the 
literary work of the first decade of our century, Charles 
Brockden Brown and Alexander Wilson, were radically 
different in their relation to nature, though both were un- 
doubted geniuses, breaking their way through the mists of 
convention into the sunlight of independence and original 
effort. Regarding the novelist, the criticism of Richard 
Henry Dana remains an essentially true one: “ Of all men 
of imagination we know of none who appear from their 
writings to have looked less at nature or to have been less 
open to her influences. . . . A power of his kind knows 
no association with nature; for in the gloomiest and the 





wildest and the barrenest scenes of nature there is some- 
thing enlarging and elevating—something that tells us there 
is an end to all unmixed sorrow.” 

The story of Alexander Wilson has been told many times 
and the main outlines of his life are familiar to most read- 
ing Americans. But his fame and labor as an ornithologist 
have unfortunately tended to obscure the fact that he was, 
as “ Christopher North,” (in Blackwood’s) declared him to 
be, “ absolutely a*man of literature.” His poetry is not so 

“good as his prose, but he continued to write it as long as he 
lived. In his youth he drank in the spirit of Burns, of na- 
ture in Scottish moor and brae. He wandered over many a 
mile of Scottish sea-coast and mountain, noting the ways of 
bird and man, the mists on the highlands and the storied 
ruins of castles. In the year in which Bryant was born, 
Alexander Wilson landed on the coast of Delaware, a young 
man not yet thirty, with all the enthusiasm of youth and the 
incalculable resources of genius. His career from begin- 
ning to end will bear an examination such as that of few 
other men could undergo. Wilson developed in his great 
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work considerable scientific power; as a teacher and as a 
man of steady intellectual appetite, he did not disdain the 
labored analyses of the classifiers. But it cannot be too 
distinctly remembered that what he loved was nature her- 
self. Before the conception of a study of all the birds of 
this country had matured in his mind, he had written a long 
descriptive poem, called “ The Foresters,” which had grown 
out of his own observations made upon a pedestrian journey 
to the Falls of Niagara. The trip gave to this man of wide 
open eyes the possibility of picturing truly many of the 
most characteristic scenes and customs of what was then a 
pioneer region. 

Wilson was a patriot, a scientist, a poet, something of an 
artist, but more than all these a’ lover of nature. It was fit- 
ting that a man of his particular passions and achievements 
should have very early received the distinctive appellation of 
poet-naturalist.' Yet he was still more than poet-natural- 
ist, for he revealed the essential qualities of genius? It is, 
says Dr. Elliott Coues, creating a definition which would be 
true of Alexander Wilson, “that union of Passion and 
Patience, which bears fruit unknown to Passion alone, to 
Patience alone impossible.” 

The year after Wilson had published his prospectus for the 
American Ornithology, there appeared in the Monthly An- 
thology (June, 1808) a criticism of a poem, called “The Em- 
bargo” and purporting to have been written by a lad of thirteen. 
The reviewer is in general favorable and is kind enough to 
say: “If the young bard has met with no assistance in the 
composition of the poem, he certainly bids fair, should he 
continue to cultivate his talent, to gain a respectable station 
on the Parnassian mount and to reflect credit on the litera- 
ture of his country.” But it was by no mere cultivation of 
the muse which gave birth to “ The Embargo,” a political 
satire after the manner of Pope, that five years later 
the boy of seventeen was able to write “ Thanatopsis.” 





'T have the impression that this name was first used in characterizing 
him; it was certainty given to him before Thoreau had won it. 
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+ Mighty influences were at work upon Bryant. He began to 
feel the throb of the new and higher spirit of poetry that 
ruled in the “ Lyrical Ballads.” Nature also, whom he had 
loved from childhood and with whom he lived at peace, in 
a growing sympathy, overpowered the monarch of the 
‘Augustan Age. The transition from “The Embargo” to 
“ Thanatopsis” is not a development; it is a revolution, a 
new birth; the declaration of a spiritual being. Though 
still moralizing and retaining to some extent a conventional 
tone, Bryant in “Thanatopsis” threw off the yoke of aca- 
demic authority and ecclesiasticism. He looked upon the 
endless procession journeying to the silent halls, under the 
limitations of the Anglo-Saxon race, if you will, but no 
longer as a literary feigner, no longer merely as a Puritan. 
* Thanatopsis ” was composed under the influences of ac- 
tual New England skies and forests, yet it has a trace more 
of subservience to British tradition than “The Yellow 
Violet” which was written in 1814. With that poem we 
may well begin a new era in the influence of nature upon 
our literature. Bryant was the giant among his compeers, 
but he was not alone in his studies afield. A host of minor 
singers flourished about this time, who felt the breath of the 
wind on their brows—Wilcox, Sprague, Drake, Hillhouse, 
Percival, Prentice, and Fitz-Greene Halleck among them. 
The old era had passed away, both in England and in 
America. Brown, Dennie, and Wilson, the three men who 
had made Philadelphia a literary centre of no mean signifi- 
cance, died within a few years of each other, at just the 
time when “ Childe Harold” and “ Queen Mab” appeared. 
The year of “The Yellow Violet” saw “ Waverley” and 
“The Excursion.” 

The results of this study of the early development of the 
observation of nature in America are not extensive, yet the 
progress of the investigation itself may not have been value- 
less. Over and over again it is necessary to learn the les- 
son that the true evolution of literature and of society knows 
no real cataclysm. From the beginning of colonization 
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until the present day, there have been writers in America 
seeing with interest and with pleasure what nature has set 
before their eyes ; whose conscious life has been, to a greater or 
less extent, molded by her constant presence. As our nat- 
ional life has deepened, as it has grown away from the res- 
traints of false and foreign domination, more and more the 
nobler yearnings of man’s spirit have asserted themselves. 
All that was genuine in our early poetry and prose, however 
humble and imperfect, had a share in the influences which 
made possible Bryant, Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, and gave 
to each a loving, understanding audience. We need have no 
regrets for the loss of so much of the literature of nature as 
lacked sincerity. It is not dead. Itis simply non-existent, for as 
Thoreau said, “in order to die, it is necessary first o have 
lived.” 


SELDEN L. Wuircoms. 
Columbia College, N. Y. 


























THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN THE SOUTH. 


So much interest has been recently manifested in the dis- 
cussion of methods of teaching English that it may be 
profitable to give a glance at the history of the study of 
English in the Southern States. Such a notice, too, will 
serve as a pendant to my somewhat similar article in the May 
number of this Review on “ Historical Studies in the South 
since the War.” 

I may say, at the outset, that it is my desire rather to tell 
what has been done and to mention the clear influence of 
one or two undoubted schools and centres, from the point of 
view of historical development, than to indulge in the usual 
tirade as to the might-have-beens and the why-nots. I shall 
admit, indeed, that the special study of English, in any 
systematic way, was neglected in most Southern schools, as 
in fact, pretty nearly everywhere in our country, before the 
War—that great dividing line which separates every cur- 
rent of thought, historical, political, social, and necessarily 
too, educational. 

Not that composition and the critical study of English 
style were altogether wanting; but what little training in 
English was given, was more in the line of a seeming di- 
gression, and was classified in most college catalogues—when, 
indeed, catalogues were published—as “ rhetoric and belles- 
lettres.” What grammar was learned was acquired through 
the medium of Latin, by no means a bad, but sometimes a 
misleading expedient. A course of rhetoric was associated 
in some way with logic (the latter being treated, indeed, 
very much as a form of grammar) and in favored localities 
the professor of metaphysics was detailed to take charge of 
this division in the educational forces. The first two years 
of a college course were devoted wholly to the three studies, 
Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. This was so far modified 
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in the third or Junior year that a place was made for a class 
in the physical (or natural) sciences. Finally, in the senior 
year, the principal feature was the lectures on metaphysics 
by the college president. Sometimes, as in old Washing- 
ton College, Virginia, this last year was formally called the 
“English” or “Rhetorical” year, as special attention was 
given to what were then termed the “ English” branches. 
These were crowned with the course in “ belles-lettres,” which 
was evidently intended as a finishing off or rubbing down 
process, and under this foreign appellation, always a little 
vague and mystifying as to its exact meaning, was supposed 
to lurk the idea of the formal study of rhetoric (Blair’s or 
Campbell’s /thetoric and Kames’ Elements of Criticism were 
long favorite text-books), and of literature especially in its 
flowery phases. The old-timed orations and methods in 
essay writing, all traces of which have not yet disappeared, 
give perhaps the best evidence as to the nature of this 
work. 

In most institutions—and these were by no means the 
least conspicuous—the chair of metaphysics was tendered 
to the gentlemen of the clergy (‘ moral philosophy ” par ex- 
cellence they naturally called it), and the conduct of the 
classes in “ rhetoric and belles-lettres,” ot course went with it. 
It seemed to be a prevailing notion that the man who could 
_ preach to the community on Sundays, was peculiarly fitted 
for expounding the laws of thought and extracting the 

beauties of literature on week days. Once upon a time, 
indeed, this was true. The system was a relic, in part, of 
the pioneer days, when the preacher was missionary in a 
manifold sense—the one representative of letters, culture, 
and higher aspirations in the vicinity. He was preacher 
and teacher both, perhaps even more of the latter than 
of the former. But, naturally, in a later period of develop- 
ment, under such a system, not only the study of philosophy, 
but especially that of English, suffered, being not even 
secondary, but entirely minor in consideration. The letters 
and style emphasized were primarily the highly ornamental 
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or what is known technically as the “rhetorical ”—those 
which suited best the graces of the Southern orator, whether 
he chose to imitate his teacher and become a pulpit speak- 
er, or preferred to follow the profession of the law, and 
develop in due time, as was his natural ambition, into a 
notable statesman of the republic. 

I would not appear to speak slightingly of older methods 
of education, when we are still so much at sea as to what 
is soundest and best and most expedient. The minds trained 
under older systems were of undoubted and uncommon 
vigor, serving well the needs of their particular day and 
sphere. But those needs were then fewer ; the conditions of 
life seemingly less complex. This or that system may not 
meet the demands of our day; that isone thing. But that it 
did not produce strong men, cultivated men, literary men (as 
the times allowed), perhaps as efficiently as our more boasted 
methods, is still to be determined by the measurement of 
actual results. 

Perhaps, at the time this fashion of thus disposing of the 
English classes came into vogue, it was the best possible ; 
and many of those teachers of the old régime were men en- 
dowed with a love for good reading, moved by the study of 
the best models, and easily capable of stirring the fresh 
minds of the crude youths in their classes. I look back 
with peculiar pleasure upon my own experience with one of 
these—the late Rev. Dr. Whitefoord Smith, a noted Charles- 
ton divine in former days, who was for a number of 
years a professor in Wofford College. I became a mem- 
ber of one of the last classes this aged and worthy gen- 
tleman ever had the strength to instruct, and his enthu- 
siasms and the glowing eulogies he bestowed upon his favor- 
ite authors and passages inspired not a few among his pupils 
with a love for reading, and gave them many practical hints 
where to go for good books and what books were good. 
The President of the same institution, Dr. Carlisle, used to 
give up a portion of his time with his Freshman Class reg- 
ularly every Friday afternoon, in order to ask each one of 
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us what we had been reading and had become interested in. 
Probably we may have acquired less formal mathematics in 
actual amount as the result, and should not now be able to de- 
monstrate any of those geometrical propositions we were sent 
to the blackboard to work out. But the habit had the rare 
merit of broadening the narrow limits and interests of a 
rigid college curriculum, many of the suggestive thoughts 
let drop have been treasured up and have constantly borne 
fruit, and I am sure that we went to the meeting of our de- 
bating societies on the same evening better prepared to get 
and make more out of them. I mention these details, ap- 
parently trivial, because they show fairly well the extent and 
nature of the English course in our colleges up to a very 
few years ago—and it was not every college that was so for- 
tunate as to have chairs filled by marked personalities like 
Dr. James H. Carlisle and Dr. Whitefoord Smith. I suspect, 
too, that the students of the smaller colleges often fared 
better even than those of the more formal State universities, 
where there was not the same free, personal contact, which 
is the greatest factor in college formative influence. 

A good deal may be said in support of the claim that 
English studies received at first more distinct recognition 
and emphasis in Virginia than elsewhere in the South. Vir- 
ginia, as the oldest of colonies and mother of States, has 
been the leader in education, and her English affinities and 
traditions, comparatively unchanged by mixture with for- 
eign elements, seem to have emphasized not a little the love 
for English classic literature specifically, and the more ex- 
act study and ‘use of the parent tongue. Her three oldest 
colleges (and they are likewise the oldest in the Southern 
States) give evidence of this spirit. The College of Will- 
iam and Mary was founded under the patronage of the 
Bishop of London, and in direct imitation of English 
models, emphasized the study of the “ humanities’ — bor- 
rowing the term from English nomenclature — and her lin- 
guistic studies, mainly classical, were always directed to 


this end. Later, Hampden-Sidney and Washington Colleges 
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(the latter now Washington and Lee University.) were estab- 
lished almost simultaneously under Presbyterian influence 
and patterned, naturally, after the Princeton model of those 
days. In the prospectus of the former, dated September 1, 
1775, the debt was frankly acknowledged, with the explicit 
proviso only, that more attention would be given to English 
studies. 

I had occasion, in a recent paper published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Modern Language Association, to tell of 
the circumstances of the first interest in historical English 
work in America. It was the offspring of the fertile brain 
of Thomas Jefferson, constantly active, always investiga- 
ting, and making some experiment or other. He acquired, 
as a law student, an enthusiasm for the study of Anglo- 
Saxon, and continued its advocacy as a definite part of the 
college curriculum, from 1779, when he was a member of 
the board for William and Mary, until 1825, when the 
wishes of a lifetime were at last realized by the opening of 
his pet creation, the State University of Virginia. Jefferson 
had actually written out, seven years before, what is now a 
curious synopsis of an Anglo-Saxon grammar with speci- 
men extracts, for his new institution; and this was the first 
formal incorporation of a course in historical English in an 
American university, however meagre and defective a 
course of one or two hours a week in itself was. 

It was, likewise, another Virginian, Louis F. Klipstein, 
a graduate of Hampden-Sidney College, who, somehow or 
other, got over to a German university, and, in order to 
show his interest in the subject, as early as the forties be- 
gan the publication of the first Anglo-Saxon texts in Amer- 
ica—the Gospels, and two volumes of selections, besides a 
grammar ; but, it must be added, that scholars in our day 
pronounce them uncritical, and those of his own left them 
to lie cold on his hands to be disposed of in presentation 
copies to his friends. The truth is, it was too early for text- 
books in Anglo-Saxon in America, whether good or bad. 
Jefferson made it a condition that the occupant of the 
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Chair of Modern Languages in the University of Virginia 
should be an expert in the study of the early forms of Eng- 
lish. Two scholars, both secured from abroad, have virtu- 
ally filled this chair since its foundation: George Blatter- 
man, from 1825 to 1840, and M. Schele De Vere since 1844. 
There was a slight interregnum between the two, and the 
gap of one or two years was filled by Charles Kraitsir, a 
curious, all-knowing gentleman, who (at least so states the 
catalogue) boldly offered instruction not only in the whole 
realm of the Teutonic and Romance languages, but also in 
the Slavic and even Magyar tongues. During the long 
career of Professor Schele De Vere, he has certainly touched 
more teachers of language and literature than any one man 
in the South, and perhaps in the whole country. A very 
incomplete list would contain the names of Edward S. 
Joynes, Henry E. Shepherd, Crawford H. Toy, Thomas R. 
Price, James M, Garnett, Rodes Massie, Thomas Hume, 
James A. Harrison, Richard H. Willis, Edward A. Allen, 
Henry C. Brock, Alcée Fortier, John R. Ficklen, Walter D. 
Toy, besides such still younger ones, as F. M. Page, Kent, 
Perkinson, Bruce, Trent, and others. I esteem it a privi- 
lege to class myself among the number of his pupils and 
graduates, and as the present session closes the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Professor Schele’s continuous service for the 
University of Virginia, I would call upon all who had the 
pleasure of sitting under him and listening to his glowing 
periods, to join in celebrating in a fitting manner the jubilee 
of this Nestor in our ranks. 

As regards general instruction in English, however, the 
University of Virginia fared no better than many other in- 
stitutions. Such formal instruction as could be given was 
left to the tender mercies of the Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy. It was not till after 1857 that this much abused ser- 
vant of letters was relieved, and the subjects of rhetoric and 
literature were transferred to the department of history, just 
established. This marked the period of the McGuffey’s 


“ Readers” and Holmes’s “ Histories,” conceived for school 
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purposes by the occupants of these two chairs, books which 
have not, I find, yet totally disappeared from our public 
schools. A distinct chair of English Language and Litera- 
ture was first created in 1882, and James M. Garnett, the 
translator of Beowulf, then Principal of St. John’s College, 
Maryland, was selected to fill it. The logical development 
was still further extended within the year just gone, when 
through private munificence the subjects of rhetoric 
and English literature were definitely awarded a separate 
foundation of their own, and Charles W. Kent was called 
for this purpose from the University of Tennessee. 

Such has been the history of the development of the study 
of English at the one institution commonly recognized as 
the most prominent of all Southern State universities. She 
influenced those of other States by her principle of election 
in studies, by her peculiar system of distinct schools of study 
in place of the old curriculum, by her rigid and severe 
standards of examination, by constantly distributing a large 
and influential number of teachers through the South. On 
the other hand, it is also very possibly due to the same in- 
fluence that many of these graduates, using their a/ma 
mater too rigidly as a model, while they undoubtedly raised 
the standard of education in other directions, also helped to 
delay for so long the recognition of English studies as of 
equal importance with Latin and Greek. 

But the need and the feeling was receiving, constant ut- 
terance. The Southern Literary Messenger is the most 
characteristic product and faithful exponent of Virginia and 
the old South. The first editor, Edgar Allan Poe, empha- 
sized the lack of criticism in America, fully as sharply 
(though never so humorously, save by illustration) as Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner has recently done, and forthwith 
fell to executing a good deal of reckless, but it must be ad- 
mitted, wholesome slashing. Later, the ardent John R. 
Thompson frequently pled for a school of letters at the 
State University, and possibly enough this had something 
to do with the changes of 1857. Nor were there wanting 
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attempts on the linguistic side. In the columns of the same 
magazine appeared two or three articles displaying interest 
in the origins and development of the language. The num- 
ber for September, 1848, contained an “ Historical Sketch 
of the Languages of Europe with a Particular Reference to 
the Rise and Progress of the English Language”; and in 
that for March, 1856, was a discussion of “ English Dic- 
tionaries, with Remarks on the English Language,” signed 
* A. Roane.” Continuous evidence of similar interest may 
be found ; for the educated Virginian and Southern mind has — 
always been peculiarly sensitive to the proper understand- 
ing and use of the mother tongue. But while something 
had undoubtedly been, accomplished, the dawn of a fuller 
hope was to arise immediately from another quarter. 

It was an institution other than the State University of 
Virginia, though it was the work of one of her graduates, that 
was to have the distinction of creating a school of English in 
the South which should send forth apostles with all the fervor 
of converts and enthusiasts. Randolph-Macon College would 
have deserved notice for devoting a separate chair to Eng- 
lish literature as early as 1836, almost from its inception ; 
and Edward Dromgoole Sims (a Master of Arts of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina) gave a course on historical Eng- 
lish in the year 1839. He was installed in that year as Pro- 
fessor of English, after a stay in Europe, where he heard 
lectures on Anglo-Saxon. Tradition tells how, having no 
text-books, he used the blackboards for his philological 
work. Atthe end of three years he removed to the Univer- 
sity of Alabama in consequence of having contracted a mar- 
riage not then allowed under the laws of Virginia. He was 
preparing a series of text-books in Old English, tradition 
again says, when he died in 1845. Had he accomplished 
his purpose, these works would have preceded Klipstein’s in 
point of time.’ It was again at Randolph-Macon College 





1Other occupants of the Chair of English at Randolph-Macon were 
William M. Wrightman and David S. Doggett, both afterwards Bishops in 
the Methodist Church, South. 
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(though now removed from Mecklenburg to Hanover 
County) that immediately after the War there was founded 
a distinct school of English, based on historic and scientific 
principles, and productive of far-reaching results. I believe 
that I am but paying a worthy tribute to one whom all his 
pupils have found a helpful guide and inspiring instructor, 
in making the statement that this movement was mainly 
due to the inspiration and effort of one man—Thomas R. 
Price. I know perfectly well that one or two institutions 
assert prior dates for their courses in English. Perhaps it is 
the case. Within the two or three years immediately follow- 
ing the War—I cannot help repeating the phrase as a con- 
stant landmark—the Virginian and Southern institutions 
were demanding instinctively and almost simultaneously a 
training course in English, which should have regard to a 
knowledge both of the tongue and of. the literature, the 
former in order to secure a more thorough appreciation of 
the value and spirit of the latter. It was all in the air, as 
we say, and two or three institutions were actively respon- 
sive. General Robert E. Lee was called almost from the 
surrender at Appomattox to the presidency of the Wash- 
ington College, at Lexington, and his sympathy with the 
study of English was one of the chief marks of his admin- 
istration of five years. As a result, Professor Edward S. 
Joynes was giving instruction in historical English in con- 
nection with the study of German and French; and Coio- 
nel William Preston Johnston, now President of Tulane 
University, was called to occupy a newly established Ken- 
tucky Chair of History and English Literature. Dr. J. L. 
M. Curry, our ex-Minister to Spain, patron of letters and 
life-long devotee of educational interests, opened a course 
in English at Richmond College, expressly declared to be 
of equal importance with the classics, almost before the 
smoke of battle about the Confederate Capital had fairly 
cleared away. Thomas Hume, not long after graduating 
at the University of Virginia, had been giving definite in- 
struction in English in a more modest female college. And 
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I have no doubt there were others still. Everywhere it was 
a movement essentially of native growth, and nowhere of 
foreign importation or imitation. It was a product answer- 
ing to local needs, as those needs had become intensified 
through the interruptions and derangements of the War. 

The suggestion of the course of English at Randolph- 
Macon College sprang from the study of the ancient lan- 
guages. The feeling existed that it was impossible to ex- 
pect appreciation of idioms in a foreign language, when 
students knew nothing about those in their owntongue. To 
quote from Professor Price’s own words at the time: “It 
was irrational, absurd, almost criminal, for example, to ex- 
pect a young man whose knowledge of English words and 
constructions was scant and inexact, to put into English a 
difficult thought of Plato or an involved period of Cicero.” 
The course pursued in consequence was entirely original in 
its premises, and endeavored to meet these difficulties. 
Both the disease and remedy were brought out by the con- 
ditions present; and to this, I think, may be ascribed in 
large measure the success of the movement and its value as 
astimulus. The end set was to place, in the ordinary col- 
lege course, the study of English on an equal footing with that 
of Latin or Greek, giving it the same time and attention, 
aiming at the same thoroughness, and enforcing the same 
strictness of method. A knowledge of the early forms of 
inglish was demanded, not as philology pure and simple, 
constituting an end in itself, but as a means for acquiring a 
true, appreciative knowledge of the mother tongue, and 
thereby for understanding its literature and other literatures 
all the more. It now seems almost incredible that it required 
so great an effort at the time to take this step or that old 
traditions could become so firmly crystallized. 

Professor Price’s efforts succeeded all the more easily in 
that they were seconded by his presiding officer, the Rev. 
Dr. James A. Duncan, a man of singular breadth and sym- 
pathy of mind, who had grouped about him, irrespective of 
church and denominational ties, a band of worthy associates. 
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Price, as Professor of Greek and Latin, gave up the latter 
to his colleague, James A. Harrison, who had charge of the 
modern languages, and taking control of the English, 
developed it side by side with his Greek, so as to cover a 
course through four continuous years. This was the result 
of the work of two sessions, 1868-70. The movement soon 
spread far and wide. Other institutions, impelled by the 
same needs, either imitated it outright—some of them ac- 
tually going so far as always to unite the English depart- 
ment with the Greek, as if there were some subtle virtue in 
the connection (building possibly even wiser than they 
knew)—or developed out of their own necessities, similar 
arrangements. Indeed, with the courses at the State Univer- 
sity under Professors Schele DeVere, McGuffey, and Holmes ; 
at Washington College under Professors Joynes and W. P. 
Johnston, and later James A. Harrison; at Richmond Col- 
lege under Dr. Curry, and at Randolph-Macon under Pro- 
fessor Price, it almost seems that the colleges in Virginia 
were paying at this time far more attention to the study of 
English than many of their sisters of like and even more 
advanced standing in the North and West. 

After the men at Randolph-Macon had been drilled in 
the rudiments and given their primary inspiration, many of 
them were dispatched to Europe for further training, and 
returned Doctors of Leipzig and fired with a new zeal. 
In mere appearances, it should seem as if this Randolph- 
Macon migration to Leipzig was the beginning of the at- 
traction exerted by that University on young Southern 
scholars, an attraction which has been rivalled in recent 
years only by that of the neighboring Johns-Hopkins. The 
land lay open before these young men and they proceeded 
to occupy it. Robert Sharp returned Doctor from Leipzig 
and was soon called to Tulane; William M. Baskervill re- 
turned Doctor from Leipzig and started an impulse at 
Wofford College, in South Carolina, which he broadened 
and deepened after his transfer, in 1881, to Vanderbilt ; 
Robert Emory Blackwell returned from Leipzig and suc- 
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ceeded Professor Price in his work at Randolph-Macon ; 
Frank C. Woodward succeeded Baskervill at Wofford, in 
1881, and removed to the South Carolina College, in 1887 ; 
W. A. Frantz has built up a following in Central College, 
Missouri; John R. Ficklen, having followed Dr. Price to 
the State University, has become associated with Sharp at 
Tulane. The English fever at Randolph-Macon became 
epidemic. Dr. James A. Harrison accepted a call, in 1876, 
to Washington and Lee as Professor of Modern Languages, 
and formed a new Virginian centre for specialists. Even 
Price’s successor in the Greek chair at Randolph-Macon, 
Charles Morris, soon resigned to go to the University of 
Georgia as Professor of English. Nor has the manufacture 
of Randolph-Macon professors of English ever entirely 
ceased. Howard Edwards, formerly of the University of 
Kansas; John L. Armstrong, late of Trinity College (N. 
C.) and now of the Randolph-Macon Woman's College ; 
John D. Epes of St. Johns College (Md.); John Lesslie 
Hall, Ph.D. (Johns-Hopkins), of William and Mary —are 
later accessions to a list by no means complete. 

At the same time that Price left Randolph-Macon to suc- 
ceed Dr. Gildersleeve in Greek at the University of Vir- 
ginia (1876), his colleague, James A. Harrison, as 
we have seen, became successor to Joynes, who had 
gone to the new Vanderbilt. There has always been 
something in the quaint, picturesque town of Lexington, 
high among the mountains at the head of the Valley of 
Virginia, that has fostered education and letters. For 
more than a century it has been the intellectual centre of 
the Scotch-Irish population of the Valley, just as Williams- 
burgh, the seat of William and Mary, was the correspond- 
ing pole for the pure English stock in the east. Rich mem- 
ories cluster about the historic town. Here are the graves 
of Stonewall Jackson and Robert E. Lee, and here died 
Commodore Maury. The presence of General Lee for the 
five years of his life after Appomattox, made it for the 
nonce typical as a Southern institution. The college, first 
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called Liberty Hall in the throes of the Revolution, was 
named after Washington, who tendered it its first consider- 


able donation, and the name of Lee was added after the. 


latter’s death—the two names that appealed most to South- 
ern youths with a sentiment for history. 

This was the natural atmosphere for the academic career 
of Thomas Nelson Page. There were others, too, inspired 
with kindred tastes. Of six graduates in the School of 
Literature in 1869, all ultimately M.A.’s of the institution, 
five became professors—Wm. Taylor Thom; Duncan C. 
Lyle; Charles A. Graves, Professor of Law; the late Dr. 
John P. Strider, Professor of Moral Science and Belles-Let- 
tres—both of these at their a@/ma mater; and Milton W. 
Humphreys, Professor of Greek in the University of Vir- 
ginia, 

The Southern Collegian, the student periodical, took at 
once a creditable place among the best of similar produc- 
tions, and ranked with the Virginia University Magazine 
in volume, and perhaps excelled it now and then in grace 
and form. Colonel John T. L. Preston had been Professor 
of Belles-Lettres at the adjoining Virginia Military Institute 
since its foundation, and his wife, Mrs. Margaret Junkin 
Preston, was the characteristic woman singer of the South. 

Dr. Harrison must have found his new atmosphere con- 
genial, as he set to work to build up a definite English 
course. He was handicapped, however, by the fact that he 
was teaching French and German too, and only English 
philology ; but he was gifted with the literary feeling, and 
it came to expression in his class-room. A course looking 
to the Ph.D. was offered, and nearly all the candidates for 
“ Doctor” could choose English. Many of them did so, 
and their influence has extended itself in all directions. 

It is very curious to trace these various ramifications of 
mutual influences, and to see them acting and interacting, 
crossing and recrossing. ‘Three main lines may be detected. 
Just as the University of Virginia, through its graduates, 
became the pattern for many, especially State institutions ; 
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and Hampden-Sidney, Davidson, Central, and, particularly, 
Presbyterian colleges felt the influence of the course at 
Washington and Lee; so Randolph-Macon affected among 
others, Wofford, and then Vanderbilt, which, in turn, has be- 
come a new centre of activity. 

The transmission of this spirit to Wofford College, and 
thence to Vanderbilt University at Nashville, is pecu- 
liarly instructive. W. M. Baskervill, trained under 
Price and Harrison, and in Leipzig, came to Wofford, in 
1876, where he met with a sympathetic circle. The Presi- 
dent, Dr. James H. Carlisle, had always been interested in 
English work, and was a close student of the history and 
meaning of words. Charles Foster Smith was fellow pro- 
fessor with Baskervill, and James H. Kirkland, first an ap- 
preciative pupil, was afterwards colleague as Smith’s suc- 
cessor. All three of these young scholars ultimately took 
their degrees in Leipzig and were called to Vanderbilt 
University of which Dr. Kirkland is the newly elected 
Chancellor. The English language and letters have 
been steadily emphasized by the close sympathies uniting 
these three men in their common work in the department of 
languages. Kirkland’s Leipzig dissertation was on an Eng- 
lish subject, though he is now Professor of Latin; Smith, 
the Professor of Greek, has been a constant contributor on 
English points; and Baskervill is specifically Professor in 
charge. Through the standard which their fortunate cir- 
cumstances allowed them to set, a new centre of influence 
has been formed in Nashville. 

It was this Wofford influence, if I may be personal for a 
space, that had much to do with sending me to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia to hear Price in Greek. And I but echo 
the feeling of many in Professor Price’s class-room, that it 
was hard to know to which of the two languages his class 
leaned the more, Greek or English, so intimately upon 
one another, especially in the work of translating, did 
the two depend. At any rate, it is singular that his 
pupils, stirred by the Greek just as at Randolph-Macon, 
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have used this classical impulse to enter upon the keener 
study of their native language and literature. I was 
privileged to be in the last Greek class which Professor 
Price taught at the University of Virginia; and contem- 
poraneous with me at the University were other pupils: 
Charles W. Kent, Ph.D., of Leipzig, just returned to his 
alma mater as Linden Kent Professor of English Litera- 
ture; James Douglas Bruce, of Bryn Mawr, Pénnsylvania ; 
and the Editor of this Review. Eventually Professor 
Price’s strong predilections for English, and the memory of 
the work wrought while at Randolph-Macon, led in 1882 to 
his acceptance of a call to the chair of English in Columbia 
College, New York—a change, which, in the face of all 
he had accomplished at the South, many of his old pupils 
were selfish enough to regard with regret. 

The interest in the early forms of English, strengthened 
by further study at German universities, led to a revival of 
interest in the Old English texts themselves. I have al- 
ready adverted to the unfulfilled project of Sims and to Klip- 
stein’s early performances. Nothing more of import- 
ance appeared in America until 1870, when Professor 
March, of Lafayette, Pennsylvania, published a grammar 
and specimens, which remained in general use until Sweet's 
* Reader” appeared. Before this, Professor Schele De Vere 
had written his Studies in English, followed a year or 
two later by his Americanisms. Professor James M. 
Garnett produced, in 1882, a line-for-line rhythmic transla- 
tion of Beowulf, the first American rendering of the ancient 
epic, an achievement based upon his class-work in St. 
John’s College; and after his transference to the University 
of Virginia, he published a second and third revised edi- 
tions. In 1889, he added a version of the Z/ene, the Fudith, 
Athelstan, the Fight at Maldon, in the same form. The 
* Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry” was undertaken, in 1882, 
by a Boston publishing house, with the general editorship 
in the hands of Professor James A. Harrison, of Washing- 
ton and Lee. The first volume to appear was the text of 
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” 
Beowulf, with an English glossary, edited by Dr. Harrison 
himself in conjunction with a former Randolph-Macon 
pupil, Dr. Robert Sharp, of Tulane. Professor Hunt, of 
Princeton, furnished the second volume; Dr. Baskervill, 
of Vanderbilt, added the Andreas as third; and Dr. Kent, 
then of the University of Tennessee, edited the Z/ene as 
the fourth in the series, the last happily appearing in the same 
year with his present colleague Garnett’s translation. Dr. 
Currell, of Davidson, a pupil of Harrison’s at Washington 
and Lee, has prepared the Phanzx as a fifth in the series to 
follow. Old English poetry has exercised further fascination 
for Virginians, and one of the latest books is another trans- 
lation of Beowulf, in a free-flowing metrical form, by Pro- 
fessor Hall, of William and Mary, making the second version 
of this stirring Germanic epic by an American scholar. 

It has been seen that the necessity for a complete course in 
English was felt and received full development in Virginia 
and the South, before the Johns-Hopkins University in Bal- 
timore affected the movement. We cannot too strongly 
emphasize the fact of this native growth, this development 
from the needs of the country just after the interruptions 
and distractions occasioned by the War. Nor should we for- 
get that it was an offshoot from the study of the classic 
tongues, especially Greek —the love of the grandest of an- 
cient literatures naturally giving birth to a desire for a 
closer knowledge of the spirit of our own, a literature 
which so many of us would place in the forefront of all 
modern expressions of life. 

The English course at the Johns-Hopkins, was developed 
later than some others, and is still partial and incomplete on 
the side of literary history and criticism. Since, however, 
under Dr. James W. Bright, the philological course has at- 
tained its high degree of scientific accuracy, the tide, which 
formerly swept across the seas to Leipzig, has been steadily 
flowing thitherward. Many of Dr. Bright’s best pupils, it 
seems, come from Southern colleges, with a love for their 
special study already implanted in their hearts. Dr. Mor- 
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gan Callaway, Jr., in Texas, Dr. Charles H. Ross, in Ala- 


bama, St. James Cummings and Dr. Thomas P. Harrison, 
in South Carolina, Dr. Hall, in Virginia, and many others— 
are Hopkins men. Some prefer the more distant Harvard, 
for the sake of the literary atmosphere, as in the case of 
Dr. John M. Manly, of South Carolina, now a professor in 
Brown University, Rhode Island. 

I have made no attempt to furnish a full account of all the 
workers in the South and the work done. I am simply 
marking out a few distinct lines, along which, it seems to 
me, this movement has progressed, Of course this body of 
teachers, most of them comparatively young men, have to 
confront peculiar conditions in every case, and the work of 
each must be adapted to these accordingly. Every kind of 
method must be used, every kind of predilection may find 
its scope. I am not sure that this is in itself to be deplored. 
I cannot believe that any iron-clad method, however ap- 
proved, may suit all times and stages of development, every 
class of students, and (a very important matter, too,) the 
different temperaments of individual teachers. 

Nor do I maintain that the output of professors and 
teachers in a special department is the sole or even main 
test of a man’s work. It might, on the contrary, be the evi- 
dence of narrowing influences and a cramped environment, 
the mere reflection of academic dexterity. I believe that the 
broadest and most helpful work is often that which inspires 
with a profound love for culture and letters, and informs 
the soul with the instinct and the passion, for truth. 
Everything depends so much on the ends in view and the 
character of the work. Looking over different college 
catalogues, I see some lean to esthetics, some to historical 
methods; some are enthusiasts on Shakspere (whatever 
else may suffer), some treat specifically of prose style, and 
some of verse as a science of forms; some instruct by 
periods and topics, and some lay stress on philology and 
etymologies. I observe the greatest diversity, and I con- 


fess, with a certain equanimity. There is no opportunity 
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for dogmatizing too rigidly anywhere. No one is altogether 
right, we may be sure—the study of a language and its 
literature has so many facets. Let us also trust that no one 


is altogether wrong. The work is diverse, but, it is believed, 


not chaotic. I am satisfied that there is turned out each 
year a body of students from these colleges with apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of their mother tongue and its native 
literature. And may not the several enthusiasms and in- 
terests each awaken its own peculiar discipleship? 

I believe so intensely in the personality of both teacher 
and pupil and in the sympathy existing between the two at 
certain stages in this development, that I trust that by all 
of these ways the spirit of inquiry, of study, of crea- 
tion, is awakened. For, after all, it is this spirit, the instinct 
for creative work, which will lead to that future of educa- 
tion, ot scholarship, of literary excellence, towards which, 
to judge from expressions, we are all striving. For a 
marked feature amid all this diversity, is the common con- 
sent to lean towards the emphasis of literary form and to 
stimulate, as far as possible, to literary expression. 

There are those who believe always in new possibilities 
in educational and literary movements, who delight in 
tracing conditions to effects, and in forecasting events and 
portraying the tendencies of the future. What is to be the 
result in the course of time of all this instruction in Eng- 
dish, this endeavor, this straining to get and to give an ex- 
acter, closer knowledge of the native tongue and literature’ 
It is just as characteristic, too, of England as it is of 
America. It seems to mean, at least, that the literature 
of the past will be studied, annotated, edited—no name 
being too poor for reverence. But will it result in broader 
views of life, in a conscious criticism, in strengthening the 
personal attitude, so that it may produce an era of its own, 
with new sources, new aims, and a new fulfillment? It 
would almost be a pity to close with a query. 


J. B. HENNEMAN. 
The University of Tennessee. 
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THE REPEAL OF THE STATE BANK TAX. 


Our currency is still a subject of grave debate both in 
and out of Congress. There are many plans proposed for 
increasing its volume and making it elastic, and of these, 
the one most talked of is the repeal of the tax of 10 per 


cent. upon the issues of State banks. 


There is no difference 


of opinion as to the reasons that caused this tax to be im- 
posed, and the sole question now is, whether under our 


changed conditions it should be continued. 


Without ap- 


proving the idea of a prohibitory tax as wise or safe in 


general, we must still justify it in the present instance as 


perhaps the best and surest way of protecting ourselves 


against ourselves. 


The bearing o1 the proposed repeal upon the future of the 
country cannot be understood without some reference to the 
history of free banking before the War, but a hasty glance 
The general impression 


is all that can be here attempted. 


that it was all “wild-cat” is misleading, as we shall see 


later, yet an anecdote connected with the late Horace Greeley 
gives a fair idea of the prevalent distrust of State bank 
issues. The story goes that Greeley, while travelling in the 


West, was tendered the notes of a local bank. 


He declined 


to accept them and, in his proverbially bland manner, re- 


marked that he was returning 


home 


and 


would much 


prefer a well executed counterfeit on a New York bank. 

The banking laws in many of the States were so inade- 
quate that it was possible for banks to organize for no other 
purpose than to issue great quantities of paper money, put 
it in circulation, and then fail. It is true that the notes of 
many banks were always at par; it is also true that the notes 
of the greater number of banks were subject to discount. 
The rate of discount varied, but taking the State bank is- 


sue as a whole, the loss to note holders averaged five cents 
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in every dollar." While this may not at.first seem a great 
loss, we must remember that the worthless or greatly de- 
preciated notes fell to the lot of the inexperienced and poor 
in every community. These, be it noted, are the people in 
whose behalf the average politician shouts himself hoarse, 
demanding a local currency—a large volume of currency— 
a currency certain to be as elastic in quality as in quantity. 

Under the old régime a few of the States had admirable 
banking laws, but these were the exception. In 1852, Louisi- 
ana passed a banking act that was excellent for that time 
and that community, but some of its features would be im- 
possible at present. Massachusetts was equally fortunate 
in having the well-known “Suffolk System,” and so also 
the State of New York was favored with good banking 
laws, but how many States could be induced to enact such 
laws now? At this enlightened day, the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee at its latest session, anticipating the repeal of the 
present law by Congress, without even pausing to inquire if 
our general State banking law was adapted to a system of 
banking that contemplated the issue of notes, provided for 
the issue of a circulating medium without any suitable safe- 
guards. 

It will be very strange if the people of the United 
States consent to entrust to such legislative bodies the for- 
mation of laws that are to replace the national banking 
system. Under the present arrangements in Tennessee, 
State banks are never examined by any official of the State. 
The banks publish a statement of their condition when it 
suits them, and no penalty is imposed if they fail to comply 
with the law. The State banks in Tennessee and in the 
States generally are better, happily, than the act under which 
they exist. 

Once upon a time we had bank examinations in Ten- 





1 In the above estimate of loss to note-holders, counterfeits are not con- 
sidered. Under the old system they appeared in great numbers, while 
nowadays they are so rare that noteholders seldom scrutinize the money 
passing through their hands. 
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nessee. We had what I believe was called a Board of 
Bank Examiners. Their mode of procedure was amusing. 
The chairman of the board would address a note to the 
president or cashier of a bank to be examined, as follows: 
“We will call and examine you ten days hence. If it 
doesn’t suit you to be examined at that time, name your day 
and we will make your convenience our pleasure.” Now 
these examiners were obliging, and so, too, were the bank 
officers. A well-knowm citizen of this State, who served on 
one of these examining boards, relates it as an actual fact, 
that to secure compliance with the law and show the re- 
quired legal reserve, the same keg of gold was, by agree- 
ment among the banks, allowed to do service for a score of 
them during his entire term. 

Instances are frequently cited to show that free banking 
is possible; that such a system allows both elasticity and 
safety. The Bank of England andthe Bank of Scotland are 
cited as examples, but the fact is overlooked that where this 
is true, it is due to some special privilege granted to a 
favored few The sentiment in this country is clearly against 
the granting of special charters, and in most of the States it is 
constitutionally prohibited. It is further well known that 
the liability in Scotch banks, if not in the English, is un- 
limited. That upon the failure of such a bank every pound 
of each and every stockholder may be taken to pay the 
debts of the corporation, even though the shareholder should 
own but one share of stock. Unlimited liability would make 
the formation of a stock company which contemplated bank- 
ing or any other business simply impossible in this country. 

The advocates of a State bank issue substantially admit 
the superiority of the national bank system when they insist 
that they do not contemplate doing away with it. They say 
the latter is good, but not sufficient for the needs of the 
country. What they desire is a very large increase in the 
volume of currency. The advocates of the present sys- 
tem, or a system under Federal control, favor an increase 
in the volume of currency, but it is small when compared 
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with what the champions of a State bank issue propose. It 
‘is claimed that a State bank circulation will be a more 
elastic currency and more local than our present national 
currency. I fail to discern any reason for believing that it 
will remain local, that it will not respond to the law which 
draws our present currency from the remotest sections to 
the money centres, unless it be that it is below par and will 
not circulate outside of the localities in which it is issued. 
Then, to be sure, it will be local, but local only from neces- 
sity. The questions, therefore, that present themselves, if 
we are to have two systems operating at one time, are these : 

1. If all the States have State banks issuing circulating 
notes, say $2 or $3 for every $1 of capital, as was the case 
before the War, and as some extremists now desire, will it 
not result in the destruction of the national banking system? 
Bank stock holders will naturally prefer that system which 
brings them the greatest profits and imposes the least lia- 
bility. 

2. If only part of the States have State banks issuing 
circulating notes, can they survive, inasmuch as the money 
that is current everywhere in the country will go out of the 
States and concentrate at the money centres, where State 
bank notes are either entirely refused or accepted at a dis- 
count? ; 

Let us say that a banker in New York holds State, city, 
or railroad bonds, payable in gold. Would he accept State 
bank notes in payment? He does accept national bank 
notes, although the bonds stipulate that they must be paid 
in gold, because he knows that they are as good as 
gold everywhere, and are preferred for reasons too ap- 
parent to require enumerating. Asa further illustration, let us 
suppose that a Boston firm draws on a firm in Nashville, 
stipulating that the money due shall be “ payable in current 
funds of the United States.” Local currency would be re- 
fused by the Nashville banker either for transmission by ex- 
press or in payment of exchange on Boston or New York. 


This is only one of the many annoyances of two distinct 
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banking systems, and we: naturally ‘ask ourselves: Do we 
need them? If not, which is best? 

I do not know that any one is dissatisfied with our pres- 
ent currency except as to quantity. If this be true, I do not 
see why we should not continue our present system while 
amending our laws for the purpose of making the currency 
more elastic, so that it will be sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the times. If it is best for the country that State 
banks should issue circulating notes, then let us abandon 
our present system and refer the matter to the forty-four 
States of the Union. This, however, is not what the advo- 
cates of a State bank issue desire. They want conditional 
repeal, “conditioned upon compliance by the State banks 
with certain regulations imposed by Congress, designed to 
secure circulation and protect note-holders against loss.” 
Such hybrid institutions would probably prove highly in- 
efficient and dangerous, even if the legislators and con- 
gressmen who devised the laws for their control, were able 
and experienced financiers. But financial ability and expe- 
rience are hardly to be predicated of our politicians, whether 
local or national. The case might be different if our rulers 
would adopt the policy of the Canadian government. In 
Canada, the government seeks the advice of experienced 
and skilled financiers to aid them in determining all ques- 
tions relating to the finances of the country. Our states- 
men not only ignore the advice “of financiers and men 
versed in economic science, but pride themselves on their 
hostility to experts and studiously oppose views coming 
from such sources. Listening to such trained men they re- 
gard as giving ear to capital or corporate power; but they 
-are shrewd enough to wait upon what they think is an an- 
nouncement of the popular will before they are willing to 
commit themselves to any definite policy. Whenever Con- 
gress is known to be tampering with the finances, a feeling 
of unrest prevails. Will not that fear become greater when 
the settlement of grave financial problems is left to the legis- 
latures of forty-four States? 
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It is constantly being urged that our national banking 
system is a war measure, and this is strictly true. The most 
useful inventions have sometimes, however, been the result 
of accident, and so our excellent banking system was evol- 
ved out of the emergencies of a great national misfortune ; 
but if it is good, it little matters by what accident or circum- 
stance it came into existence. What we want is a currency 
sufficient for the needs of the business of the country,—a 
currency that is at once safe, uniform, convertible, and 
elastic. 

That our system is safe is easily proved. Never in its 
history has a single bank note been repudiated. If there is 
one attribute more essential than any other, it is safety, and 
it would surely be unwise to adopt a system that cannot 
promise this absolutely. After all, the best security we can 
give to note holders is the honor and stability of the govern- 
ment. That does not fail. It never defaults in the pay- 
ment of its debts, nor does it compromise them, and what- 
ever it undertakes to do it does well. If in the perilous 
times through which we have just been passing, we had 
had in every State an issue of notes by State banks, no 
holder of them would have felt secure. There would have 
been a stampede to redeem every note issued. We should 
then have had a run upon our banks by depositors and note 
holders both. Nota bank in the Union could have with- 
stood the pressure and utter ruin would have come to every 
individual in the land. The note holder of a suspended or 
broken national bank felt just as secure with its notes in his 
pocket as with gold. 

I see little reason in the objections urged against national 
banks on the ground that numerous failures have occurred 
among them. These failures have been far too many, but 
at the same time the number is small when compared with 
that of the State banks that have failed. For the year 
ending June 30, 1892, sixty-nine State banks failed ; liabili- 
ties, $11,000,000, assets, $6,000,000. The percentage 
of assets to liabilities, it will be seen from this showing, was 
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about 55 per cent. In 1892,seventeen national banks failed 
with aggregate liabilities of $12,000,000, and assets $10,- 
700,000, percentage of assets to liabilities 85 per cent. In 
this comparison a period has been selected most favorable 
to State banks, and yet the failed national banks had 85 per 
cent. of assets to liabilities, while the failed State banks had 
only 55 per cent. Years in which the failed national banks 
made a far better showing and the failed State banks a 
showing very much worse could have been easily found. 

No one supposes that this is due either to the greater 
honesty or to the superior ability of national bank officials. 
The better results obtained are due to several causes. The 
restrictions on our national banks are greater. They are 
kept straight by provisions which limit loans, define their 
character, and require a certain legal reserve, and be- 
sides they must submit to frequent examinaticns. Oppor- 
tunities for fraud are not so great as under a less exacting 
system, and in State banks officials are often tempted to 
take chances and depart from certain wise rules which the 
fear of the law would keep national bank officials from 
violating. : 

Uniformity in our currency can be attained only under a 
national system. The forty-four States have rarely, if ever, 
had uniform laws on any subject. We cannot then expect 
uniformity on the money question on which opinion varies 
so widely. In this connection I quote from an able article 
contributed to the Forum some months ago by Congress- 
man Henry F. Bacon: 

An examination of the statutes and laws of the various States as they 
exist to-day shows that in thirteen of them the issue of circulation by State 
banks is expressly prohibited. In fifteen of them there is no provision made 
upon the subject and in the rest more or less adequate provision has been 
made. To the inhabitants of the thirteen States the repeal of this tax 
would afford no relief whatever. To the infabitants of the fifteen who 
have adopted no regulation whatever upon the subject of State bank cir- 
culation, it is impossible to conjecture what the result would be. In the re- 
maining sixteen the regulations vary from the prudent laws of the State of 
New York to those which provide that banks may issue circulation without 
depositing security therefor to the extent of three times the amount of their 
paid up capital stock. 
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Since Mr. Bacon’s article appeared several of the States, 
including Tennessee, have made provision for issuing notes, 
assuming that Congress would repeal the present law.. If 
there is one thing more certain than another, it is that the 
issuing of circulating notes would be most profitable where 
it is most lax. It is the safeguards thrown around the na- 
tional banking system and the restrictions placed upon it 
that make it so hateful in the eyes of many who oppose it. 
That there are many persons engaged in banking under the 
national system who favor a return to the old system, there 
can be no doubt, but in numerous instances it will be found 
that these imagine they are to be privileged borrowers who 
will be able to treat the bank’s funds as their own, investing 
them in such manner as to make all the gains theirs and all 
the loss the bank’s. Some of these persons are also ac- 
customed to object to the national banking system because 
they believe that it increases federal interference with State 
affairs. “A prejudice against the national government sprang 
up in the South during the War and during the disgraceful 
Reconstruction period; but there is now no basis for it. 
The federal government is no foreign power; it is what we 
make it; and the regulation of the currency is an appro- 
priate subject for its action. 

One special advantage of our present banking system 
should not pass unnoticed here. I refer to the saving 
effected in exchange. In 1892, the amount of exchange 
drawn by the various banks was about $13,000,000,000, and 
the total commission charged about $3,300,000. Under the 
old system the commissions on the same amount of exchange 
would have been from $130,000,000 to $150,000,000. Of 
course it would not amount to nearly so much now, assuming 
we hada State bank issue, but the cost to the country would 
still be enormous. Who would pay this tax? The very 
class of the community whom the currency reformers are 
proposing to benefit—those who till the soil and work in 
the shops. Upon these the penalty of every unwise or un- 
just law is certain to fall at last, but strange and contradic- 
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tory as it may seem these are the very people relied upon 
to support a free silver or a local currency craze under the 
belief that they will have more money. 

On the subject of the convertibility of our currency little 
need be said. The absolute convertibility and security 
of every dollar in circulation and the stability of bank- 
ing institutions greatly minimize the transfer of money, 
the best substitute for actual money being credit. Finan- 
cial transactions have become more and more a matter of 
book-keeping, and the percentage of money passing be- 
tween merchants and banks is comparatively small. In 
fifty-seven cities, for the year ending October 31, 1892, the 
aggregate clearing-house transactions were about $71,000,- 
000,000, while the balances were only $4,800,000,000. The 
actual money necessary to transact this immense volume of 
business was, therefore, only 8 per cent. It is, then, vitally 
important that our currency should be stable and that our 
financial institutions should be sound, in order that the 
greatest possible amount of confidence may be génerated 
in the financial world. But a stable currency and sound 
banks have been the main fruits of our national system, and 
are the chief reasons for its existence at the present day. 

We now come to the important subject of the elasticity 
of the currency, or more definitely, of the popular demand 
for a circulation of local issue. There are many advocates 
of the repeal of the present law, who in response to the 
charge that the bank notes of one State may not circulate 
in other States, insist that they do not wish them to circu- 
late outside of the State in which they are issued. No 
doubt an issue of notes that was not current in every part 
of the Union might be very acceptable to a few bankers 
and brokers whose profits from exchange and discount 
would be great, but the country at large would suffer. It is 
now the almost universal custom to make all bonds payable 
in gold, not that the holders really care to be so paid, but 
because they fear that without this provision payment might 
be made in some unstable currency. Congress is not likely 
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to pass any law, even if it had the power, to compel all the 
States to provide for issuing bank notes. Unless this is 
done, the older and richer States will continue under some 
national system with this result: that all the gold coin and 
national bank notes will find their way to those States 
where bonds and other securities are held for payment, and 
and the remaining States will have to content themselves 
with a currency purely local. Not only would the foreign 
market require money that was current everywhere, but the 
local market would prefer it, if not demand it. As between 
expert financiers and the masses of the people, the former 
would invariably rid themselves of the State issue, if buy- 
ing.:and would secure the national issue if selling. When 
persons usually with inherent incapacity for business or 
laboring under some natural disadvantages, fail and are un- 
able to pay their debts, they immediately expect to be re- 
lieved by legislation. The most favorable legislation can- 
not make bad soil fertile, nor can it make the idle man in- 
dustrious, or the thriftless man thrifty. It is not only ab- 
surd, but grossly unjust to the self-supporting to attempt it. 
Money alone does not make men rich. It may, if bad, de- 
ceive them as to the amount of their wealth, but such money 
cannot make them richer save at the expense of some one 
else. Men in debt may want to defraud creditors by pay- 
ing in half worthless money, but that is not honest and in- 
evitably demoralizes everybody. If the amount of paper 
money in the country were suddenly doubled by a mere law, 
it would not make the people twice as rich. Such an act 
would simply double prices while leaving the relative posi- 
tion of all classes the same as before, though it is true that 
persons who owed money at the moment would get rid of 
half their debts at the expense of creditors. The commu- 
nity would be no richer, but many persons would be 
wronged for the unjust gain of others. In other words, it 
would be legalized robbery. 

Assuming that the tax on State bank issues should not be 
repealed, we are brought face to face with the fact that the 
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national debt, on which our present bank currency is based, 
is being rapidly liquidated. We must, therefore, ask our- 
selves what the future paper currency of the country should 
be based on. 

It is widely believed that when our government bonds 
mature, in 1907, the existence of national banks as banks of 
issue will terminate. On the other hand it is contended 
that the national banking system should be continued, but 
that the basis of circulation should be the best either of 
railroad bonds, of municipal, county, or State bonds. Some 
advanced thinkers strongly urge a safety fund plan as far 
better security than deposited bonds. Very many plans 
have been suggested under all these varying systems. 
Some of them may be briefly noticed here. 

Mr. Harter, of Ohio, who wishes the repeal of the pres- 
ent law proposed in his bill submitted to Congress that both 
State and national banks might issue circulating notes upon 
go per cent. of securities deposited for that purpose, those 
of State banks with State officers and of national banks 
with the Treasurer of the United States. The securities re- 
quired by his plan might be, in addition to United States 
bonds, registered bonds issued by any railroad corporation 
or city in the United States, under certain restrictions, the 
chief of which were (@) payment of principal and interest 
in gold coin, (4) continuous listing for five years’ in some 
regular stock exchange of a city with not less than 500,000 
inhabitants, (c) payment of all previous instalments of in- 
terest at maturity, (¢) regular quotation for three years at 
not less than 105, etc. The plan further required .that na- 
tional banks should pay a tax of 1-5 of I per cent. upon cir- 
culation on the first go per cent. of notes, I per cent. on sec- 
ond go per cent. of notes, and 10 per cent. if the issue ex- 
ceeded 180 per cent. of the capital. ‘State banks were to 
pay no federal or United States tax upon their notes. 

These are the noteworthy features of Mr. Harter’s bill, of 
which some are good and some bad. Congress may not 
have the power to remedy its bad features. One thing is 
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certain—the issues of State banks would be immediately 
discredited if the securities for such issues were deposited 
anywhere else than with the Treasurer of the United States. 
The failure of the Spence Bank at Murfreesboro before the 
War is a case in point. Bonds had been deposited with the 
State authorities at Nashville. When the bank failed, 
the bonds could not be found. State officials are not 
the safest custodians known to our generation. Their mis- 
deeds make up one of the saddest chapters in the history of 
many of the States. 

The late John Jay Knox proposed that national banks 
should be allowed to issue notes to the amount of 75 per 
cent. of their capital, that half their circulation should be 
secured by gold or silver coin or bullion, or by the public 
debt until the maturing of our four-per-cents in 1907. So far 
the circulation would be based on a security similar to that 
of the Bank of England. The other portion of the circu- 
lation would be secured by a safety fund. 

The principle of this safety fund rests upon the well es- 
tablished fact that at least three-fourths of the banks are 
managed with ability and are under no circumstances likely 
to become insolvent. The fund would be formed by a 
contribution of all the banks of the country at 1 per 
cent. upon the amount of circulation issued, the same 
amount that is now contributed to the government of 
the United States as a tax upon circulation. This would 
amount to $3,000,000 annually. While the total of insol- 
vent national bank notes during the last twenty-five years 
has been $15,000,000, the amount derived from the assets 
and the individual liability of stockholders has been more 
than $16,000,000; so if the system is as safely conducted 
in the future as in the past, the circulation would be secure 
without this fund. 

Mr. Knox also proposed to meet the demand for elasticity 
as follows: 


When a large safety fund shall have accumulated, then the amount of cir- 
culation to be issued may be increased 25 per cent., or to the full amount of 
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the capital of such banks as shall desire it, at the season of the year when 
the increase is most needed. This addition of circulation in the fall season 
of the year should be printed on distinctively yellow paper, and would be 
readily retired if the law should require it, to bear interest from a given 
date, or if a small premium should be required, to be paid by the issuing 
bank (say one-fourth of 1 per cent.) upon such circulation as remains out- 
standing after a date to be fixed annually by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Such an addition to the circulation could probably be safely made, 
and thus contribute largely each year to that elasticity of the currency 
which is so much desired. 


A little more than a year ago, in his report to Congress, 
Mr. Hepburn, ex-Comptroller of the Currency, took the too 
conservative stand usually held by a conscientious govern- 
ment official that bonds only should be the basis for a na- 
tional bank circulation. Mr. Hepburn has seen the work- 
ing of our system during the recent panic from the point of 
view of a practical banker and has noted its defects in an 





address recently delivered before the Ohio Bankers Asso- 
ciation. ‘No currency”, he says, “can be elastic that is 
based upon stocks or bonds. If before issuing a given 
amount of notes, a bank is compelled to invest as much or 
more money in the purchase of securities as a basis for its 
note issue, then elasticity is destroyed. In order to respond 
to the increased demands of the people, banks should be 
allowed to create money, to issue notes against credit.” He 
then proceeds to advocate “ a safety fund created by a very 
moderate tax upon the outstanding circulation.” 

Mr. Henry Bacon, of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, opposes the normal safety fund for two reasons: 

1. It deprives the banks of the fund which is the basis of 
credit in asking for deposits. 

2. It imposes upon solvent and well managed banks bur- 
dens from which they derive no direct benefit. 

Mr. Bacon thinks it would be entirely safe to base an issue 
of bank notes upon the security which would be offered—tirst 
by the deposit of State, county, or municipal bonds in lieu of 
national bonds; second, by making the bank note issue a 
first lien upon the assets of the bank, including the personal 
liability of the stockholder; third, by creating a moderate 
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sinking fund from which the notes could be redeemed at 
once upon failure of the bank, provided that out of the other 
two classes of security the amount to be taken from the 
safety fund should be made good, less the amount contrib- 
uted by the failed bank. ' 

Hon. James H. Eckels, the present Comptroller of the 
Currency, in his recent report to Congress recommends that 
the law be so amended as to allow national banks to issue 
circulating notes to an amount equal to the par value of 
the bonds held to secure circulation, and that the tax on cir- 
culation be reduced from 1 per cent. to }of 1 percent. He 
also favors allowing national banks, in an emergency, to 
issue circulation up to the market value of bonds deposited. 

These, briefly, are a few of the many plans proposed for 
a bank note issue, most of them based upon the assumption 
that all our government bonds will be retired in 1907. All 
the plans have more or less merit, and therefore deserve at- 
tention. It is highly probable that we shall have a public 
debt fifty years after the date of the maturity of our bonds, 
and it is not improbable that a public debt will abide with 
us always. In this event government bonds will continue 
to be issued, and as we can have no better security as a 
basis for circulation, the American people are not likely to 
be satisfied with anything less secure. Inasmuch as the 
government can place its securities at a very low rate of in- 
terest, and Congress has the power to enlarge the 
privileges of national banks in taking out circulation to 
a point profitable to the banks, all interests will be served 
by a continuance of the present system, with some slight, 
yet important and necessary changes in its operations. If, 
then, elasticity has not been obtained, we should adopt in 
some form Mr. Knox’s plan of increasing the circulation at 
special seasons. Our currency will then possess every re- 
quisite, viz.: safety, uniformity, convertibility, and elas- 
ticity. Under national control alone, is this possible. 
HERMAN JusTI. 
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FLORA MACDONALD. ' 


There are few readers who are not familiar with the ro- 
mantic story of Flora Macdonald’s deliverance of the 
Young Pretender, when Jacobite hopes went down at Cullo- 
den. Curiously enough, however, her American career— 
although less brilliant and eventful than the old world epi- 
sode which has gained her such lasting fame—has been 
comparatively neglected save, possibly, by a few careful 
historians of North Carolina. And yet her life not only 
forms a most interesting connecting link between both 
sides of the Atlantic, but also furnishes a striking example 
of that continuity of inherited instincts and ideas which has 
so largely molded the character of our nation. Much has 
been done of late years to illustrate this principle of sur- 
vival as manifested in the habits of thought and action of 
the several colonies of America. To the vast debt we owe 
to Anglo-Saxon influences, have been justly added the con- 
tributions of the Dutch, the French, and the Spaniards of 
the Southwest. It is, therefore, rather surprising to find 
that the Celtic influence in our history — particularly that of 
the early Highland settlers— has been often ignored, not- 
withstanding the fact that in large portions of the Middle 
Western, and Southern States it has always been a factor 
no less strong than aggressive. Herein, then, lies for us the 
chief interest of Flora Macdonald’s career and although, as 
in the dramatic adventures across the sea, she extended her 


'The writer of this sketch begs to make due acknowledgment to the 
following authorities that have been freely used: Brome’s ///gh/ands; Aik- 
man’s Scotland; Stewart’s Highlanders; Wheeler’s North Carolina; 
Chambers’ Miscellany, Vol. 1/.; Jones’s North Carolina; Williamson’s 
North Carolina; North Ctrolina Geological Survey, 1856; Boswell’s 
Fohnson; Pennsylvania Archives, Vol. 1V.; American Archives, Vol. V.; 
Sabine’s Loyalists; and Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, 
which contains a portrait of Flora. 
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womanly sympathies to a losing, and what we Americans 
very naturally believe to have been a wrong cause, we shall 
find that it makes her none the less a heroine. To under- 
stand fully, however, the thread of events which unites her 
old and her new world experiences, the whole story must be 
briefly retold, which takes us back to some features of 
Gaelic history and institutions. 

Flora was a Highland girl. The famous portion of Scot- 
land in which she was born possesses a wild, rocky coast, 
skirted by numerous islands of varying sizes that sometimes 
rise from the water in lonely solitude, but are more often 
clustered in neighborly groups. The mainland, rough and 
rugged, is fluted with extensive valleys, separated from each 
other by lofty mountains. Here and there long arms of the 
sea, sweeping between the outlying islands, break through 
the coast and flood the marshy moors along the shore. 
Further on towards the interior, however, broom-covered 
fields give way to trackless moors of heather, while high 
among the clouds the splintered crags of the surrounding 
mountains lean against theskies. It wasinthis picturesque 
region that the persecuted Celts found a safe retreat when 
the torch aud sword of the Baltic tribes were laying waste 
the Roman civilization of the Lowlands. As a result of 
the isolated character of their stronghold and the natural 
features of the land, a social system was developed among 
the refugees which gave to the life of the people a most 
lasting impress, and still lends to North British institutions 
a striking originality. 

Of this system the leading characteristic was the division 
of the people into many clans or tribes, whose members 
were united together by a real or fancied bond of kinship. 
Springing into existence along the mountain slopes and out- 
lying islands, these littke communities were ruled by chief- 
tains whose superior courage or wealth vested them in the 
course of time with almost despotic power. In its nature 
and exercise, however, this power appears to have been 
radically different from that of the baron of the South. 
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The villain and serf, for example, of England and the Con- 
tinent — oftentimes far removed in every circumstance from 
his lord — never had that community of feeling which dom- 
inated every effort of the patriarchally constituted clan, and 
made the cause of one the cause of all. While, therefore, 
the vassal fought because of the promised protection of his 
feudal superior, the members of the clan rallied as brothers 
around the standard of their chieftain whom they loved 
and honored as a father. This jus sanguinis is largely the 
key to Celtic history. 

At an early day, we find nearly all of Scotland and its 
adjacent islands peopled by the clans and their numerous 
branches. The territory of each faction was jealously 
guarded from every intrusion. Here, for example, was the 
Camerons’ country and here the country of the Campbells ; 
but if, perchance, the clan divided, to its generic name 
would not infrequently be appended that of its local habita- 
tion. It was this budding process that gave rise to factions 
like the Stuarts of Appin—of whom Mr. Stevenson has so 
much to say—and the Grants of Gordon. The relation 
of the clans toward each other appears to have been one 
of almost constant warfare. No sooner was an affront sup- 
posed to have been given a community than as if by magic 


Every tuft of brown gave life 
To plaided warriors armed for strife. 


In spite, however, of much blackmail, treachery, and wanton- 
ness of every description there were characteristics which 
lifted these simple children of nature high in the scale of 
humanity. One such trait was the loyal devotion of the 
Highlander to his clan and chieftain. Even when fallen, 
the chief was still the headman in the eyes of his followers, 
and the sacrifices they were willing to make in his behalf 
could not be measured. This touching trait is exemplified 
in the rescue of Charles by Flora. 

Among the islands off the western coast of Scotland is 
the group now known as the Hebrides, the largest of which 
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are Lewis, North Uist, Benbecula, South Uist, and Skye. 
These islands—anciently designated by way of pre-emi- 
nence, “ The Isles’ — constituted the vriginal home of the 
once powerful clan Macdonald, whose chieftains, “ The 
Lairds of the Isles,” were at one time strong enough to form 
treaties with the kings of England and exact tribute from 
the clans of the adjacent islands and coasts. Reinforced by 
numerous accessions and with the aid of powerful allies, 
the Macdonalds appear to have finally gained a footing on 
the mainland, although tradition has it that the chief 
strength of the clan was concentrated on Islay, one of the 
smallest and most southerly of the Hebrides. At the bat- 
tle of Harlow, near Aberdeen, however, fought in 1411, the 
power of the Isles received a blow from which it never re- 
covered. On that day, so the story runs, Donald of the 
Isles, with the aid of the Camerons, the Macintoshes, and 
other clans met the forces of the Duke of Albany, composed 
of most of the tribes between the Tay and the Spray. All 
accounts go to show that the fight was a hard and a long 
one —so long indeed, declares one of the Highland his- 
torians, that “ nothing but night could ‘put an end to it; so 
uncertain that it was hard to tell who had lost or won the 
day.” Some years subsequent to this bloody event the 
power of the Isles was divided among a number of petty 
leaders who owed paramount allegiance to Scotland. It was 
this gradual disintegration, added to a system of coloniza- 
tion, which resulted in factions like the Macdonalds of 
Clanranald, the Macdonalds of Sleat, and the Mac- 
donalds of Glenco— some having their homes on the Isles 
and others on the mainland; but each ruled by its distinct 
chief and all united into a kind of loose confederacy. 

The biographers of Flora Macdonald place her birth in 
about the year 1720. She was descended from the Clan- 
ranald branch of the clan, her father being Macdonald of 
Milton, on South Uist. Although the owner of an estate, it 
appears that he could give his daughter a limited edu- 
cation only; but it is interesting to be told that her 
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instruction “ included good, moral principles, and the feel- 
ings and manners of a lady.” One account of her life 
claims that she was educated in Edinburgh, which is some- 
what doubtful. Before Flora reached womanhood, her 
father dying, his entire estate passed to his only son, who 
succeeded him as Macdonald of Milton. The widowed 
mother, still young and handsome, was sought in mar- 
riage by Macdonald of Armadale, in the Isle of Skye, 
who, when his suit proved a failure through peaceful means, 
was moved to adopt the more violent method of abducting 
and forcibly marrying the object of his adoration. Fortu- 
nately, the stormy beginning of this union had a most 
placid conclusion; for Flora and her mother appear to 
have found life at Armadale quiet but happy. Only one 
visit of the girl to the mainland is recorded and that was a 
protracted one to the family of Macdonald, ot Argyleshire, 
which took place shortly before the famous rebellion of 
1745: 

It will be remembered that in this year Charles Edward 
Stuart, the Young Pretender, encouraged by English Jaco- 
bites and Scotch malcontents, landed in Scotland and pro- 
claimed his father as James VIII., of Scotland, and James 
IIl.,of England. Reaching Edinburgh with an army num- 
bering several thousand men, Charles won the battle of 
Preston Pans and pushed forward into England. As in 
1715, a great hope seems to have lit up all Scotland, while 
the Highlanders, fired with the wild enthusiasm of their an- 
cient clan spirit, swooped down like eagles from their 
mountain homes to join the standard of the banished 
Stuarts. Meanwhile, several successive victories on the 
part of the Pretender caused some consternation among 
the English, until the Duke of Cumberland, leader of the 
royal forces, utterly defeated the rebels at the battle of Cul- 
loden, in 1746. A general execution of the Jacobite lead- 
ers now followed, while Charles fled in terror from the scene 
of his ruin. The English government, however, resolving 
to capture, if possible, the prime cause of the trouble, set a 
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price of thirty thousand pounds on his head, hoping that for 
so many pieces of money the Highlanders, conquered and 
impoverished, would gladly sell their sorely distressed laird. 
But subsequent events proved that the loyal hearts of 
this simple folk could not be bought with British gold. The 
Pretender’s situation was nevertheless a perilous one. Dis- 
appointed in his attempts to reach a vessel bound for 
France, and with a reward for his capture large enough to 
buy a castle, he fled like a hunted stag across the moors and 
mountains. He finally succeeded in taking a boat which 
landed him on the island of South Uist, where he secured 
the protection of the Clanranald chieftain. Meanwhile, the 
English had discovered his hiding place, and three thousand 
men and a small sized navy were sent in hot pursuit. As 


the cordon of vessels began to encircle the island, the royal . 


dragoons scoured the valleys and hills, beating every bush 
as they went. Charles had until now remained concealed 
in a lonely hut with O’Neall, his only follower; but as his 
danger hourly increased, he left his place of refuge to flee 
from One island to another. 

When the Pretender reached South Uist, it seems that 
Flora had left Argyleshire for a brief visit to her brother. 
We are told, moreover, that while most of the Clanranald 
Macdonalds had cast in their lot with the rebellion, Sir 
Alexander, the head of one faction, unlike Lochiel, had 
heeded the Wizard’s warning and remained away from 
Culloden. It also seems that Flora’s stepfather as well as 
her brother, whatever their inner convictions may have 
been, being allied to Sir Alexander, had likewise remained 
loyal. “She and her friends,” declares one of Flora’s 
biographers, “all wished well to the Stuart cause.” Not- 
withstanding this fact, at the time Flora was visiting her 
brother, her stepfather, Armadale, is said to have been at 
the head of a body of Skye militia searching for the fugi- 
tive. 

It now occurred to O’Neall, who appears to have had a 


slight acquaintance with Flora, to propose the plan of en- 
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listing her sympathy and aid in behalf of the unhappy 
Charles, who wished to escape to Skye and thence to France. 
For that purpose he sought and was granted an interview 
with the girl in a cottage upon her brother’s land in Benbe- 
cula. The prince remained outside. After a few words 
O’Neall told her he had brought a friend to see her. Then, in 
the words of one of her biographers, “ she asked with emo- 
tion if it was the prince, and O’ Neall answered in the affirm- 
ative, and instantly brought him in. She was asked by 
Charles himself if she could undertake to convey him to 
Skye, and it was pointed out to her that she might do this 
the more easily, as her father would be able to give her a 
a pass for her journey. The first idea of Flora was, not her 
own peril, but the danger into which she might bring Sir 
Alexander and Lady Margaret Macdonald, by carrying the 
fugitive to their neighborhood. She therefore answered the 
the prince with the greatest respect, but. added that she 
could not think of being the ruin of her friend Sir Alexan- 
der.” This objection having been overruled, O’Neall 
pointed out to her the honor and glory of saving him whom 
the majority of her countrymen either openly or secretly 
recognized as their lawful prince, and with true [rish gal- 
lantry offered to marry her to allay any maidenly anxiety 
she might entertain. This proposal, however, if really 
made, was rejected; but Flora finally consented to assist 
the Pretender. The world knows how well the plan was 
executed. Her stepfather readily gave her a passport to 
Skye, as well as one for a servant and another for an 4ql- 
leged Irishwoman seeking employment under the name of 
Betty Burke. It was in this latter disguise that Charles, in 
company with Flora and her servant, (Mackechan, afterwards 
father of Marshal Macdonald,) reached Skye, where the lit- 
tle party was entertained for a night by Macdonald of 
Kingsburgh. On the succeeding day, Flora accompanied 
the Pretender as far as Portree (on Skye), whence he took a 
boat for Raasay,‘and some time afterwards reached France 


in safety. “ For all that has happened, I hope, madam, we 
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shall meet in St. James yet!” Such are said to have been 
the last words of Charles to his fair rescuer, words which 
hardly comport with the beautiful and well-known lines of 
the Ettrick Shepherd upon the same occasion. Flora did 
not escape as easily as her adventurous prince, for no sooner 
did her assistance to the Pretender become known than she 
was taken a prisoner to London. Instead of languishing in 
prison, however, she was kept in a sort of mild restraint un- 
til the act of indemnity of the succeeding year. Meanwhile 
her exploits made her a heroine in London, and she was fi- 
nally sent back in triumph to her Highland home. There in 
1750 — following the custom of her people — she married one 
of her own blood, Allen, the son of Macdonald of Kings- 
burgh. She thus eventually became mistress of the house 
that had sheltered Charles on the night he reached Skye. 

It was while the Macdonalds were living on Skye that 
Dr. Johnson paid his famous visit to the Hebrides, and Bos- 
well has something to say about our heroine: 


We were resolved to pay a visit at Kingsburgh, and see the celebrated 
Miss Flora Macdonald, who is married to the present Mr. Macdonald of 
Kingsburgh. . . . I was highly pleased to see Dr. Johnson safely arrived 
at Kingsburgh, and received by the hospitable Mr. Macdonald, who, with a 
most respectful attention, supported him into the house. Kingsburgh was 
completely the figure of a gallant Highlander—exhibiting “the graceful mien 
and manly looks,” which our popular Scotch song has justly attributed to 
that character. He had his tartan plaid thrown about him, a large blue 
bonnet with a knot of black ribband like a cockade, a brown short coat of a 
kind of duffil, a tartan waistcoat with gold buttons and gold button-holes, a 
bluish philabeg, and tartan hose. He had jet black hair tied behind, and 
was a large stately man, with a steady, sensible countenance. 

There was a comfortable parlor with a good fire, and a dram went round. 
By and by supper was served, at which there appeared the lady of the 
. house, the celebrated Miss Flora Macdonald. She is a little woman, of 
a genteel appearance, and uncommonly mild and well-bred. To see Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, the great champion of the English Tories, salute Miss 
Flora Macdonald in the isle of Sky, was a striking sight; for though some- 
what congenial in their notions, it was improbable they should meet here. 

Miss Flora Macdonald (for so I shall call her) told me, she heard upon the 
mainland, as she was returning home about a fortnight before, that Mr. Boswell 
was coming to Sky, and one Mr. Johnson, a young English buck, with him. 
He was highly entertained with this fancy. Giving an account of the after- 
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noon which we passed at Anoch, he said, “I, being a duck, had miss in to 
take tea.” He was rather quiescent to-night, and went early to bed. 

I slept in the same room with Dr. Johnson. Each had a neat bed, with tar- 
tan curtains, in an upperchamber. . . . . The room where we lay was 
a celebrated one. Dr. Johnson’s bed was the very bed in which the grand- 
son of the unfortunate King James II. lay, on one of the nights after the fail. 


ure of his rash attempt in 1745-6. 
° 


Boswell refers to Kingsburgh’s embarrassed affairs and 
says that Macdonald had already resolved to emigrate to 
America. In fact many of the Highlanders had left their 
native land as soon as they realized the failure of the Stuart 
cause. Many were doubtless transported. Some sought 
refuge in France where several representatives of the race, 
like Marshal Macdonald, rose to wealth and distinction ; 
but the greater part of those who left Scotland settled in 
America. In Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia, and the Car- 
olinas — especially in the last named colonies — there was a 
large influx of these Gaelic settlers. 

In Wheeler’s Historical Sketches of North Carolina, the 
authority most to be relied on for this portion of Flora 
Macdonald‘s career, it is said that Neal Macneal, a High- 
lander, bought in the year succeeding the battle of Culloden, 
a tract of land on the Cape Fear river. Macneal’s pur- 
chase was near the town first named by the Scotch, Camp- 
belltown, and afterwards Cross Creek, by reason of the ex- 
traordinary intersection of two streams of water in such a 
manner that their currents were easily distinguished the one 
from the other. After the Revolution, the patriotic Ameri- 
cans rechristened the place Fayetteville, which name it 
still bears. In 1749, upwards of five hundred Highlanders 
settled on Macneal’s domain, and from time to time the col- 
ony was considerably augmented by restless spirits who 
could not brook the restraints that parliamentary legislation 
put upon the ancient clan. Gaelic is said at one time to 
have beenspoken in as miany as half a dozen counties of 
North Carolina. Flora and her husband, therefore, very 
naturally thought of this colony, whither so many of their 
countrymen had already emigrated, and two years after Dr. 
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Johnson visited the Kingsburgh mansion, we find them bid- 
ding farewell to Skye and setting their faces westward. 

Wheeler says they reached Fayetteville in April, 1775. 
Singularly enough, the name of the county in which the 
Highlanders had first settled was Cumberland, so called in 
honor of the man who crushed their rebellion at Culloden. But 
whatever peaceful scenes the minds of Flora and her hus- 
band may have pictured for the future were doomed to 
vanish speedily, for in the very month of their settlement in 
the newly-bought home at Fayetteville, came the startling 
news from Lexington and Concord. Several weeks later, 
the Mecklenburg Resolutions virtually declared the inde- 
pendence of North Carolina. The situation of the luckless 
Highlanders was now indeed a trying one. In 1714, they 
had joined the standard of the Old Pretender and been de- 
feated, and, in 1745, they had met a similar fate when they 
cast in their lot with that of the Young Pretender. Twice 
guilty of rising against the crown, they durst not raise their 
hands for a third time against royalty, however much the 
long suffering English and other colonists might feel them- 
selves justified in resisting its encroachments. In spite, 
moreover, of the strong feeling for the patriotic cause which 
existed among the coast people of North-Carolina, there was 
much lukewarmness and even opposition to it among the set- 
tlers of the interior. This difference of opinion among the 
colonists was largely the outgrowth of the diversified cha, ac- 
ter of the population. 

In fact, the early history of this province is unique. One 
serious drawback to its development was its lack of harbors 
that could be safely approached, and as a consequence there 
were no large towns. Even to-day, according to the last 
census, there is no place in the State with a population of 
twenty-five thousand, although the construction of railroads 
is fast counteracting the natural drawbacks under which the 
commonwealth has always labored. A glance at the map 
will show that almost the entire coast is bordered by low, 
narrow sand beaches and islands. Beyond these banks are 
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extensive shoals which, with the furious gales constantly 
prevailing, result in making one of the most dangerous 
coasts along the Atlantic. The seaboard with its extensive 
shallow sounds like Albemarle, Pamlico, and Currituck, is 
bordered with vast swamps covering thousands of acres. 
This low country is followed by the high table-land of the 
interior, which is a fertile region stretching as far westward 
as the outlying spurs of the Blue Ridge. Here begins the 
mountainous zone of the State, some of the peaks of 
which are the loftiest east of the Rockies. It is almost 
needless to point out how this brief description tallies with’ 
that already given of the home of the Scotch immigrants. 

As if her natural disadvantages were not sufficient, there 
was scarcely a province that was so cursed with bad gev- 
ernors. One is said to have been deposed for extortion, an- 
other was imprisoned for malfeasance in office, while a third 
was charged with being in league with the pirates. In 1729, 
the royal government displaced the rule of the Proprietors, 
and North and South Carolina were made distinct prov- 
inces. The population of North Carolina appears to have 
been at the time of separation some thirteen thousand, most 
of whom lived along the coast. Ten years afterwards, how- 
ever, a steady stream of immigration set in upon the high 
country of the interior, coming in part from Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, in part from Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent. So rapidly did the population increase that at the 
outbreak of the Revolution it numbered upwards of three 
hundred thousand, while a continuous chain of settlements 
stretched from the sea to the mountains. 

One result of the incongruous elements of her population 
was to cause the coming conflict to be waged in North Car- 
olina along lines greatly different from those pursued in the 
remaining colonies. There was a strong feeling in behalf 
of the patriotic cause along the coast, but there was much 
lukewarmness and opposition among the settlers of the in- 
terior. Some of this so-called Toryism might be traced to 
the defeat by Governor Tryon, a few years earlier, of the 
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Regulators of Alamance. Add to these discordant factions 
the presence of a large Highland contingent, still smarting 
from two defeats, and we have the promise of a civil war. 
Years before, moreover, John Cozens had prophesied that 


When a bunch of the thistle gets over the Atlantic, 
And in a new world the root shall be planted, 

And when it doth arise to a degree of perfection 
It surely will breed a great insurrection. 


At the first sign of resistance among the colonists, Martin, 
the royal Governor, in an interview with Allen Macdonald, 
the husband of Flora, planned an uprising on the part of 
the Highlanders. As early as February 1, 1776, the royal 
standard was therefore raised at Cross Creek, the capital of 
the Highlanders, and most of the Macdonalds began to ap- 
peal to the clan spirit of their countrymen. Not only was 
Donald Macdonald, a prominent member of the clan, made 
a brigadier general inthe army of the King, but Allen Mac- 
donald, Flora’s husband, and two of his sons were commis- 
sioned officers in the same. True to the instincts of their 
race and mindful of the dire consequences that had already 
attended their former risings against the crown, the High- 
landers promptly responded to the call to arms, and a regi- 
ment was soon raised. Meanwhile, however, the patriotic 
Americans had not been idle, and —especially in the low 
country of the east—-men were everywhere preparing to 
stand up for their ancient rights. The moment was a crit- 
ical one, and the fate of North Carolina, and possibly that 
of her southern sister, hung in the scale ; for if the Highland- 
ers of the interior could hold out against the Lowlanders of 
the coast until communication could be established with Sir 
Henry Clinton and Lord Campbell, the conquest of the 
province would be almost a certainty. Nor were the Amer- 
icans slow to realize the disastrous effects that would result 
to the popular cause from such a contingency. They there- 
fore conceived the sensible plan of interposing conti- 
nental troops between the Highlanders and the royal forces. 
No sooner had the Macdonald chieftain mustered his clan, 
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than Colonel Moore, the leader of the Americans, moved 
with a considerable force upon the Macdonald country and 
pitched his camp some twelve miles from Cross Creek. 
This action prevented the combination of the British and 
the Highlanders. Meanwhile, another detachment of the 
patriots, leaving the low country, had marched into the in- 
terior and halted on Moore’s Creek. The Highlanders 
now pushed forward to meet the latter. Donald Macdonald 
being ill, the command was assumed by a Macleod. It is 
said that on the night before the engagement, Flora Mac- 
donald went from camp-fire to camp-fire arousing her coun- 
trymen to action and inspiring them with all the enthusiasm 
her gracious manners and romantic history naturally kin- 
dled. But when the forces met on February 27, 1776, the 
sturdy valor of men fighting for homes and freedom proved 
stronger than the fierce spirit of the Highlanders, who were 
utterly routed. In this “ second Culloden,” as the battle of 
Moore’s Creek has not inaptly been termed, not only was 
Macleod killed and his army cut to pieces, but Donald 
Macdonald and many other leaders, including Flora’s hus- 
band and sons, fell into the hands of the Americans. The 
happy results of this fight to the popular cause cannot be 
overestimated, for it not only turned the tide in favor of lib- 
erty, but checked the Tory influence until its crushing de- 
feat some years afterward at King’s Mountain. 

After the battle of Moore’s Creek, Flora’s husband was 
confined with other Highlanders in the prison at Halifax, 
North Carolina, but the fear of a rescue was ever present. 
We find, therefore, that preparations were soon made to re- 
move them elsewhere. Accordingly, on April 23rd, 1776, 
the Committee of Secrecy, War, and Intelligence of the Con- 
gress of North Carolina, through Thomas Bushe, its chair- 
man, addressed the following communication to the Com- 
mittee of Safety of North Carolina: 


We expect a busy scene in our Province, and have therefore judged it ex- 
pedient to remove the prisoners taken during the late commotions, some to 
Virginia, some to Maryland, and some to Philadelphia, lest being in the 
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neighbourhood of their connections, a rescue might be effected, when ev- 
ery one’s attention will probably be engaged, and every one’s service will be 
necessary in the impending Campaign. Should the leading men get an op- 
portunity of employing their influence, at a time when we may be invaded 
by a powerful Army, we fear the consequences would be very embarrassing. 

Three days later another letter of the same purport was 
addressed to the President of the Pennsylvania Committee 
of Safety, in which reference was made to the “ dangerous 
influence over the disaffected part of our Inhabitants” ex- 
erted by the clan leaders. It seems that Pennsylvania will- 
ingly received as many as twenty-six of the North Carolina 
Highland chiefs, including * His Excellency, Donald Mac- 
donald, Esq., Brigadier General of the Tory Army, and 
Commander-in-Chief in North Carolina,’ Colonel Allen 
Macdonald (of Kingsburgh) “first in Commission of Ar- 
ray, and second in Command ”; Alexander Macdonald, son 
of Kingsburgh, and five others bearing the same name. 
The remaining leaders appear to have been sent to Balti- 
more, for a letter written by William Pendleton from Will- 
iamsburg, Virginia, April 28, 1776, informs the Maryland 
Council of Safety that they had been escorted as far north 
as Alexandria. 

The prompt action of the Congress of North Carolina ap- 
pears to have effectively checked the power of the Macdon- 
ald clan. Meanwhile, Flora, whose husband had been thus 
sent to a Philadelphia prison, remained for a time in the 
province. Referring to her residence at Fayetteville, 
Wheeler says: ‘“ The old persons about this place well rec- 
ollect seeing her, a dignified, handsome woman, to whom 
all paid great respect.” The ruins of her house were long 
seen in the town. Deprived, however, of the companionship 
of her husband and acting under his advice, she soon began 
to make preparations for returning to the land of her fathers. 
Securing a passport from the American authorities, she ac- 
cordingly sailed from Charleston in a British war vessel, and 
finally landed on her native island. But her voyage home 
was not without danger, for her ship was attacked by a 
French man-of-war. In the fight that ensued, Flora again 
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displayed the undaunted courage that she had so often put 
to the test, and while exciting the sailors to action, she had 
her arm broken either by a fall or a shot. It is said that her 
only remark concerning this casualty was, “that she had 
now suffered a little for both the House of Stuart and the 
House of Hanover.” Sometime after her return to Skye, 
she was joined by her husband and sons, who had been re- 
leased from confinement on an exchange of prisoners. It 
seems that she never again left the island, but resided there 
until 1790, when she was laid to rest in the parish church- 
yard of Kilmuir, wrapped in the sheet on which Charles 
had lain at Kingsburgh. 

So passed away this remarkable woman whose virtues 
and heroism, but for a train of circumstances that could not 
possibly have been foreseen, might have expended them- 
selves quietly and unobtrusively in the. peaceful routine of 
a life hidden away in the mists of her sea-girt home. 
Fortunately for the world, those virtues and that heroism 
have not perished. They live, not only in the pages of his- 
tory, but in the stable elements of character which her 
Highland compatriots, long since absorbed into the mass of 
our cosmopolitan population, have bequeathed to the nation 
whose birth they endeavored so strenuously to retard. 


B. J. RAMAGE. 






























NOTE ON THE RECENT INDUSTRIAL CRISIS 
AT THE SOUTH. 


This country has lately passed through one of those 
periodical financial panics that for a time check the ac- 
cumulation of that wealth so necessary to the further ad- 
vancement of civilization. The phases of this crisis furnish 
much food for thought. The consensus of public opinion, 
as expressed properly, though tardily by our national 
legislature, decided that the Silver Purchase Law was the im- 
mediate cause ofthe disturbance. The Sherman Law, how- 
ever, may be looked upon rather as having developed pre- 
viously unstable conditions, than as being responsible fer se 
for the results we have witnessed. Currency depreciation 
is the last symptom, not the original cause of commercial 
disease, and it would never have been threatened, had our 
business interests been conducted on those economic prin- 
ciples which lead to stability of wealth and value. 

The natural and certain sequence of trade conditions 
causes a period of industry and prosperity to be followed by 
one of speculation fostered by reckless spending. The 
fruits of honest toil are inevitably caught in the maelstrom 
of chance investment, and a crisis is the result. History 
abounds in such experiences. The South Sea Company 
ruined half of England, in 1720, and John Law’s Mississippi 
Scheme, a similar bubble, bankrupted France at the samé 
time. The panics of America, likewise, of 1857 and 1873 
were caused in the main, if not entirely, by speculation. 

This, then, is the greatest of evils to the business public. 
The reckless personal extravagance and the craze for un- 
wise and ill timed investments which these periods of finan- 
cial prosperity bring upon a community, destroy more capi- 
tal than any other destructive agency in our financial life. 
Legislation has little direct influence in producing these 
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panics. There is, as I have said, a certain sequence of con- 
ditions in trade which follow one another, as if controlled by 
some inscrutable law. The speculative craze is the apex of 
this sequence. The extent of this and the duration and 
severity of the reaction following, alone depend upon legis- 
lation. 

The concomitant of speculation and the greatest aid to 
its destroying influence is the reckless extravagance which 
the fancied prosperity of these periods brings about. It 
protracts the speculative fever, for the greater volume of 
business done and the constantly rising prices seem to jus- 
tify it; but it causes the decline of values to be greater and 
makes the distress more terrible, when a realization of the 
true condition of things does finally dawn. That the spend- 
ing of the rich, or the apparently rich, should cause any- 
thing but ultimate advantage to the producing and trading 
classes, is a statement that seems at first blush. revolu- 
tionary to the ordinary first principles of business. It 
would seem that the loss of the rich would be the gain 
of the merchant and manufacturer, and that the aggregate 
wealth of the community would be uninfluenced. As John 
Stuart Mill expresses it: “There is not an opinion among 
mankind more general than this, that the unproductive ex- 
penditure of the rich is necessary to the employment of 
the poor.” 

This belief has taken firm hold upon the mass of the peo- 
ple so that a great volume of business and a large amount of 
money spent, it matters not for what, cause them to argue 
a consequent greater prosperity and increase of wealth. 
This common error arises from a failure to separate the idea 
of wealth from thatof money. A simple statement that capital 
is the result of saving is admitted by all. It is only upon a 
further complication of the phenomena of wealth by the in- 
troduction of money, that the popular mind revolts at the 
suggestion that any curtailment of spending could be of ad- 
vantage to the community at large.. And yet Adam Smith, 
the greatest of all writers on these subjects, says: “ Parsi- 
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mony and not industry is the immediate cause of the in- 
crease of capital. Industry, indeed, provides the subject 
which parsimony accumulates. But whatever industry 
might acquire, if parsimony did not save and store up, the 
capital would not be greater.” 

To appreciate fully the truth of this, we must understand ~ 
the primary relations between the factors — wealth, capital, We 
and labor. The distinction between wealth and capital is 7) 
one of activity. Wealth when it begins to produce, is cap- 
ital. Capital is that part of wealth which is constantly 
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effecting its own destruction and reproduction. It is the 1) 
sustainer ot labor and labor is its producer. Its beginning i 
is in saving from industry, and whenproperly used, it can . 
never be destroyed. Saving here does not mean hoarding, \ 
although the mind generally follows money said to be ; 
saved, into the imaginary strong box. What is saved in an | 
economic sense can be invested and become a fund for the 
distribution of food to the laborer and establish itself in 
perpetuity as capital. ; 
In contradistinction to the man who saves for productive in- Wig 
vestment stands the man who expends his fortune in unpro- | 
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ductive consumption. This latter expression must not be | 
misunderstood. The requisite food and clothing which are | 
consumed and destroyed are the necessary protection and . 
repair to the human machinery, and are the most productive jie 

ig of all investments. Nor are amounts spent in cultivating 
the mind or beautifying the natural surroundings, unproduc- | 
tive. Adam Smith draws this distinction well in his exam- i} 
ple of the rich gentleman who bought books, furniture, and : 
statues, and his neighbor who spent his all on a wardrobe. 
In the course of a few years after the death of each the 
books, statues, and furniture had been of benefit to many 
others, while the fine clothes had long since been destroyed by 
use. By unproductive consumption is generally meant reck- 
less and foolish extravagance. It is this that is most strik- | 
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ing in its contrast with saving for investment. The distinc- ‘ 
tion between the two is thus drawn by J. S. Mill: 
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Saving for productive investment and spending cqincide very closely in 
the first stage of their operations. The effects of both begin with con- 
sumption; in the one case a wearing away of tools and the destruction of 
materials, in the other a consumption say of wines, equipages, and furni- 
ture. The consequence to the material wealth has been the same. But in 
the spending, the first has been the final stage, while the saving person has 
had laborers constantly repairing the destruction, and ultimately re- 
places with an increase the equivalent of what has been consumed. While 
in the other case it is not the money which has been destroyed, but the 
wines, equipages, and furniture, which the money purchased, and these hav- 
ing been destroyed without return, society, collectively, is the poorer by the 
amount, 

To this the superficial reasoner might answer: “To di- 
minish unproductive expenditure would throw out of em- 
ployment many of the laborers engaged in the production 
of articles of luxury. The choice made by a consumer to 
expend an amount on one class of goods keeps a certain 
number of laborers at work producing them.” This is true 
to acertain extent. Any amount spent in useless luxuries keeps 
a certain number of laborers producing things, but things 
which cannot aid further production. Their services are lost, 
therefore, as far as regards the national wealth. To quote Mill 
once more: 

In proportion as any class is improvident or luxurious, the industry of 
the country takes the direction of producing luxuries for their use. While 
not only the employment for productive laborers is diminished, but the sub- 
sistence and instruments which are the means of such employment exist in 
smaller quantity. . . . Saving, in short, enriches, and spending impov- 
erishes the community along with the individual. 

Unproductive con$umption may or may not be by design 
according to the intelligence of the consumer. Spending 
primarily arises from man’s inherently selfish nature. 
Pleasure, ambition, the love of adornment or show, each 
cause him to waste his substance, while the ignorant may 
destroy their earnings uselessly from mere incompetence or 
lack of forethought. The latter is well exemplified in the 
savage races and has caused their failure to amass wealth 
and consequently to attain civilization. The American ab- 
originees, except only in Mexico and Peru, utterly lacked 
that provident spirit which causes all people to labor in view 
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P of a future return. The story of the Paraguay Indians is 
well known. Although they had been taught by the Jesuits 
to be mechanics and artisans and to cultivate the soil, it was 
yet necessary to watch them closely lest they should con- 
sume for their evening meal the oxen they had ploughed 
with all day. 

So it is, although to a far less degree, in the highest civili- 
zations. Unproductive consumption, whether it result from 
lack of forethought or from the love of selfish indulgence, 
always impoverishes. The production of that which is con- 
sumed and which cannot reproduce itself, although it gives 
employment to a large part of the world’s population, 
nevertheless decreases the aggregate wealth so long as it 
continues. 

The same statement holds true of the destruction of any 
class of articles, whether from natural wear and tear or from 
; useless improvidence. There is not a more common or 

more fallacious argument than that our hard times are 
i caused by under-consumption, or as it is more often termed, 
over-production of manufactures or farm _ products. 
“conomists of repute, like General Francis A. Walker, have 
long since pointed out that there can be no such thing as 


over-production. The congestion of the products of manu- 
facture in the hands of a few traders is a temporary con- 
dition, dependent on the unequal working of the laws of 
distribution. The aggregate wealth is nevertheless in- 
creased and the condition of mankind finally bettered. 
Those who declaim against too great production and look 
with delight on the rapid consumption of the wealth which 
has been created, do so on account of the activity which is 
caused thereby in the distributing trade. This prosperity, 
however, is superficial and has no permanence unless it is 
based on the stability of the productive enterprises. Fred- 
eric Bastiat has aptly illustrated this in his famous example 
of Jacques Bonhomme and the broken window, which, 
though well-known, may be summarized here. 
Jacques’ scapegrace son has broken a pane of glass. 
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His neighbors console him by pointing out that his loss is 
the glazier’s profit. They do not see that since Jacques has 
been obliged to spend his six francs on one thing, he can no 
longer spend them on another. He cannot replace, for ex- 
ample, his shoes which are down at the heels, or put a new 
book on his shelf. The glazier’s profitis increased but, if 
the pane had not been broken, some other trade would have 
profited to the same extent. Trade in general has no inter- 
est in the breaking of windows. . But Jacques Bonhomme 
spends six francs to replace his window and gets neither 
more nor less than he had before. If, however, the acci- 
dent had not happened, he would have spent his money on 
shoes and would have had the enjoyment of. both the shoes 
and the pane of glass. So “we are forced to conclude that 
society, taken in the aggregate and after all accounts of labor 
and enjoyment have been squared, has lost the value of the 
pane which has been broken.” 

We may take it, then, as an axiom of economic truth that 
any careless waste or unwise consumption of material is 
harmful to the community. Nor would a judicious decrease 
in unproductive consumption result in an entire cessation of 

4 the production of articles of luxury, and a consequent throw- 
ing out of employment of the labor which produces and the 
traders who handle that class of commodities. The partial 
cessation of purchases of these articles by the wealthier 
classes would turn an additional amount of capital into the 
channels of real production, and would either furnish work 
to a larger number of people, or so greatly ameliorate the 
condition of the body of laborers already existing that they 
would:-soon be able, along with the capitalists, to consume a 
moderate amount of luxuries. So these articles would not 
cease entirely to be manufactured, but would only be cur- 
tailed in production to such an extent as would-be to the 
best interests of the community. It follows that the idle 
spendthrift, the thoughtless improvident, and the speculative 
investor, are not only squandering their own means, but are 


also carrying the injury still further. It is from the pres- 
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ence of too many of these that our so-called panics arise. 
The proposition may be extended and made personal to ev- 
ery one, for there can be little doubt of the abstract truth of 
the statement that the extravagant purchase of any useless 
article decreases the wages of some laboring man. If this 
fact were more universally known, the advantage to the 
working classes would be immense.. The consumption of 
luxuries is considered even by the poor as of ultimate bene- 
fit to their class; for the production of these articles gives 
employment to many, and the money spent in purchasing 
them is distributed widely. This belief, as has been shown, 
is a fallacy. An excessive production and consumption of 
luxuries is of great disadvantage to the laboring man and 
to society. The direct result is seen in those too numerous 
centres of population and wealth in which a very small rich 
and avery large poor class make up the social status. The 
well to do middle class which is necessary to all advancing 
civilization is comparatively absent from such centres, and 
the aggregate per capita wealth does not increase because 
labor is devoted to the production of valueless articles which 
are of no advantage to itself, as there is no fund of capital 
established for its further employment. The efforts of a 
great part of mankind are devoted to striving in an impossi- 
ble direction. Nothing is attained. What they produce 
is at once consumed, and the fund to keep them further em- 
ployed must come from the earnings of legitimate labor, 
consequently the community is in the aggregate poorer. A 
small class becomes very rich, a large class very poor, and 
the divergence grows more marked so long as this inert pro- 
duction continues. 

Original production, however, is not to be blamed for this 
too frequent condition of things, but rather ultimate 
consumption. Labor always strives in the direction of de- 
mand. It is the excessive desire for luxuries that saps the 
life blood of industry and sows the seed of commercial dis- 
turbance. Every purchase of the useless keeps employed 
some worker who adds nothing to the world’s wealth, and 
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the capital and labor employed in producing the useful is 
taxed to support him. 

Let us now apply these principles to local conditions in 
the Southern States. The development of this section since 
the War has been chiefly of an industrial nature. The dis- 
covery of the availabilty of the great iron and coal fields in 
the Southern Appalachian system attracted a large invest- 
ment of capital and a great immigration of population. 
The older agricultural regions have also had a substantial 
growth, but the great stride has been in manufactures. It is 
this that has made us cosmopolitan, united us in spirit with 
the rest of the States, removed sectional barriers, and made 
us an integral part of a nation. 

We can get an idea of the magnitude of this development 
when we consider that in the steel and iron industries alone 
the capital invested has increased from $13,000,000, in 1870, 
to $50,000,000, in 1890. 

The increase in the South has been greater proportionally 
than in any other section, as is shown by the following table, 
which gives the figures for tons of pig iron produced in the 
years 1870-80-00 in the different geographical sections of 
the United States: 


SECTION. 1870. 1850. 1890. 
eS! i SE ee 34,471 30,957 33,781 
Die hate chit 4p accmnted Ke daled 1,311,649 2,401,093 5,216,591 
UN iti Od ss ao tae se ok het ¥:0 184,540 350,436 1,780,909 
NUE, ou edie bids, 0p se ead een ss 522,161 9973535 2,545,498 


The growth in all other lines of manufacturing has been 
as phenomenal, and the output of raw mineral products has 
not fallen behind. In Tennessee alone, the production of 
coal has increased from 350,000 tons, in 1873, to 2,527,000 in 
1891. The natural effect of this great development of min- 
eral resources has been a very rapid increase of wealth 
and population in these regions. This has been especially 
true of Southwestern Virginia, Eastern and Middle Tennes- 
see, Northern and Central Alabama, and parts of Georgia. 
The increase of population, as shown by the census of 1890, 
is remarkable. For instance, the percentage of increase for 
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Hamilton county, Tennessee, was 126.22. The gain of the 
Chattanooga district alone being 514 per cent. of that of the 
entire State. Jefferson county, Alabama, containing Bir- 
mingham, increased 280 per cent. The growth in capital 
invested is as great, the State of Alabama showing a gain of 
over 600 per cent. in the investments in its iron and steel in- 
dustries. The effect of this great influx of population and 
wealth has been either the building up of old, or the found- 
ing of new cities and towns. In other words, the develop- 
ment was of the very healthiest character and promised sta- 
bility of wealth and prosperity until the mad craze for spec- 
ulation struck the country. 

Then fortunes that for years had been accumulating were 
withdrawn from legitimate industries and invested in town 
lots staked off in corn fields, or in some sort of manufacturing 
business, the prospectus of which was as ephemeral as that 
of the newly created city. If this had been all, we might by 
now have fully recovered from the baleful effects of such in- 
vestments. But the natural result of the inflated values of 
real estate was a confidence in ourselves and an expansion 
of the lines of credit to such an extent that fortunes seemed 
the creation of a few years at most. Great apparent pros- 
perity in business was the result, and the unlimited personal 
extravagance of the people kept up for some time this ap- 
pearance, only to cause the disaster to be the greater when 
itcame. For there had really been no prosperity since in- 
dustry had left its proper channels. It was merely another 
case of the consumption of wines, equipages, and furniture. 
The money spent in these destructibles had not employed 
labor to produce things of ultimate benefit, and the accumu- 
lated capital of years of legitimate toil was being rapidly 
consumed. 

What brought this condition about can never be known. 
It was probably the natural result of the sequence of trade 
conditions. A retarding influence will always be present to 
prune unhealthy or too rapid growth. The “boom,” as it 
was called, affected more or less all parts of the United 
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States at one time or another during the last ten years, In the 
manufacturing districts, however, it was more ill-timed and 
severe in its effects than in those chiefly agricultural or com- 
mercial. So we find that that portion of the South in which 
the greatest real growth had taken place previously, was 
most inflated by the “boom” and has felt its effects most se- 
verely. This is shown by a comparison of the clearing 
house reports of a few cities taken to represent as nearly as 
possible the manufacturing, commercial, and agricultural 
centres : 
Volume Clearings, Nov. ’92 and ’93. Increase. Decrease. 
AGRICULTURAL— 

Houston, Texas... ¥ St eae 10.4 ¢. 

Dallas, Texas.... OPGRS.  eyegoe 5 


Savannah, Ga.. 
Galveston, Texas 


MANUFACTURING— 
Birmingham, Ala.... 
Nashville, Tenn 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 


COMMERCIAL— 
SS Bt eo tpl wlelwipss wins i 18.2 
New Orleans, La res 12.2 
ps) ar 38.7 
Louisville, Ky ke ay 32.7 


g the recent 


It is easily seen from this table that durin 
panic the Southern cities depending on agricultural interests 
suffered least, and those depending on manufacturing most. 
This was due to the greater speculation and greater appa- 
rent prosperity of the latter during the period of the “ boom.” 
As we have seen, the withdrawal of capital from active pro- 
duction and its investment in the production of useless arti- 
cles results in harm, not only to the unfortunate investor, but 
also to the community. The effect is just what a long pe- 
riod of idleness would produce. We have been most ac- 
tively employed doing nothing. The people have consumed 
what they had saved from the hardest and most intelligent 
efforts of the years previous and now, their store of savings 
having been exhausted, there is no fund to support labor. 


Other bad conditions have arisen. Unnecessarily large 


populations have been attracted into the cities from the ru- 
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ral districts. This is to the detriment of both city and coun- 
try. The farm needs the intelligent labor of this class of the 
population, and there is no employment for them in the 
towns. Cities should be the natural growth of normal con- 
ditions, and not be congested by an unnecessary population. 

The period of inflation has left other retarding influences. 
A great quantity of good farming land in the neighborhood 
of cities has been laid off into town lots and lies idle, un- 
used for any purpose. This property is especially adapta- 
ble to truck farming and would support a large population. 
Another evil consequence is the prejudice against such a sec- 
tion that is given to foreign capital. It is impossible to at- 
tract its investment again for a long time, even after the re- 
action is past. But the worst of all the effects has been the 
demoralization of labor. Workingmen have become trained 
in various pursuits which are finally proved by bitter expe- 
rience to be fruitless of benefit. The proportion of manual 
laborers has decreased, and legitimate enterprises of rea- 
sonable profit have become so unpopular that when the reac- 
tion sets in and there is a demand for the products of gen- 
uine industry, neither capital nor competent labor is pres- 
ent to produce them. 

Things must now be sifted back into their normal state. 
A period of liquidation must be suffered in order to wipe 
out the effects of unwise investments. The prospective 
great cities laid off around badly located blast furnaces must 
come once more under the cultivation of the plow. We 
must begin. again to build on the old solid basis. The 
schemers, promoters, and other useless newcomers must be 
relegated to the lands from whence they came. When this 
is accomplished and true production begins once more, we 
can expect to resume real advance towards wealth and pros- 
perity. Little comparatively has been lost, for much of the 
apparent skrinkage is a natural decrease from inflated val- 
ues. Population has actually increased. All our grand 
natural resources remain, and when we consider that capi- 
tal itself is not perpetuated by preservation but by reproduc- 
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tion, we can understand how rapid a recovery can be ex- 
pected. 

This “ vis medicatrix nature” has astonished the world 
very often when a nation’s industry, after having been al- 
most destroyed by war or plague or the elements, instead 
of being forever paralyzed, has developed new and hither- 
to undreamed of energy and vitality. But, as has been well 
said: “ There is no cause for astonishment. What the en- 
emy have destroyed would have been destroyed in a little 
while by the people themselves. . . . . . Nothing is 
changed except that during the reproduction they have not 
now the advantage of consuming what had been produced 
previously.” 

So it is with the South. All we need is for industry to 
return to the proper channels of production. When that takes 
place, our recovery will be very rapid — more rapid, in fact, 
than that of any other part of the country similarly affected ; 
for the South has confessedly greater resources for indus- 


trial development, together with a climate more suited to 
continuous labor. Therefore, with healthy conditions re- 
established, our growth must be sure, and our prosperity of 
the most enduring kind. 


GEORGE F. MILTON. 














MR. CRAWFORD’S NOVELS.’ 


Mr. Marion Crawford has just celebrated his literary ma- 
jority. Itis not meant to imply by this statement that he 
has been breathing the sharp air of a world of critics and 
readers for one and twenty years—as a matter of fact he 
has been writing little over half that time — but that he has 
actually published twenty-one novels. This surely entitles 
him to all the privileges and immunities that a literary ma- 
jority can confer. What these are it boots not to inquire 
here, but it can hardly be doubted that just as a guardian is 
expected to have a final setthkement with his ward who has 
come of age, so that guardian of all writers, the critic, is in 
duty bound to have a settlement with his literary ward, 
which if it be not final in reality, will, nevertheless, appear 
so in the eyes of the benevolent critic himself. It will not 
do, of course, to push this or any other simile too far, for it 
is plain that it runs aground when we remember the fact 
that the critic is often younger and of far less reputation 
than the writer about whom he discourses so knowingly. But 
this is, perhaps, too formidable a preamble for an article 
that will be more like a complimentary speech at a young 
heir’s dinner than a carefully audited guardian’s account. 

Twenty-one novels in twelve years is a record that it would 
be hard to cap outside the charming pages of Anthony Trol- 
lope’s Autobiography But Mr. Crawford has something be- 
sides mere literary fecundity to look back upon with pride. 
He has displayed a versatility in choice and treatment of 
subjects that can hardly be predicated of any other novelist 
since Sir Walter. He has interested and amused and some- 
times instructed a large and increasing number of readers on 
two continents. He has never written an absolutely dull 





‘A uniform edition of Mr. Crawford’s novels has just been completed by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., London & New York. 
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book, save possibly Doctor Claudius, or an immoral one, 
and he has preserved a level of excellence which, in view of 
his fecundity, is decidedly remarkable. If he was disap- 
pointed in not finding one of his novels in the list of the ten 
best American books compiled not long since from votes 
given by the readers of a well-known literary weekly (a list 
which admitted General Wallace’s Ben Hur but had no 
room for Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans), he has been re- 
cently consoled by learning from the pages of one of our 
monthlies that at least five of his novels are in constant de- 
mand at the public libraries and that he ranks fifteenth in 
popularity among all the novelists, living or dead, who are 
known to the readers that patronize those institutions. In 
short, Mr. Crawford has every reason to regard himself asa 
successful writer, whether success means to him contempo- 
rary favor, or money, or both. 

Most of us that read novels are old enough to remember 
the sensation created by J/r. /saacs when it appeared about 
twelve years ago. Mr. Rider Haggard’s She had not been 
given to the world then, and the wonders performed by 
Ram Lal were sufficiently thrilling for a public not quite 


fin de stécle. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, too, was still in em- 


bryo and we all knew less of India than we do now. It is 
no wonder, then, that we read W/r. /saacs and talked about 
it. A novel with a Persian hero who could steal out by 
night and kill a man-eating tiger in order to make his En- 
glish sweetheart a present of the beast’s ears as an amulet, 
was not to be despised by the average reader in search of 
sensation.. There was something pleasant, too, in the im- 
mense wealth accumulated by the romantic hero with the 
realistic name — in the jewels stored away in his apartment 
in the Indian hotel, being in a double sense “ infinite riches 
in a little room.’ Those were the days, too, when football 
was little known, and we were interested enough in the 


game of polo which Isaacs won in spite of his smashed head. 
We even swallowed the story of the marvellous ointment 
which healed that head, and we did not shake our own 
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heads at the introduction of Shere Ali upon the scene of ac- 
tion. We were prepared, too, to be as cosmopolitan and un- 
prejudiced as the author and to acquiesce in the marriage 
of the admirable heroine with the Mohammedan who no lon- 
ger denied her a soul, and we took it very unkindly when 
we found that she was never to exchange her aristocratic 
for a plebeian name except in that paradise about which 
Ram Lal prated so unmercifully in the closing chapter. 
One who reads Mr. /saacs a second time after having 
read the twenty volumes that have followed it in such rapid 
succession, can hardly fail to perceive that many of its author’s 
most striking characteristics were plainly to be seen from 
the first in his work, or else were fore-shadowed in it. There 
is the same easy pleasant style that has carried so many 
readers smoothly along over thousands of pages, some of 
which have not been absolutely free from padding, but many 
of which have been vivacious, or humorous, or sometimes 
fairly poetic. There is the same fecundity of invention 
which has furnished an unfailing supply of incident to coun- 
terbalance a not infrequent returning upon his own traces of 
which our author, with the rest of his class, has been guilty. 
There is the same quite steady and unblushing adherence to 
the canons of the romancer,—the same reliance upon love 
as the true motive-spring of fiction. There is, let us ac- 
knowledge it gratefully, the same power of telling a story 
that shall be interesting —a story that is a story pure and 
simple. There are other characteristics, too, some of them 
not altogether admirable. There is the same very consid- 
erable power of characterization which yet, in the main, 
creates personages, not persons, and rarely deals with more 
than a small group of them. There is the same talent for 
description, the same eye for the beauties of nature, which 
though sharpened since, has been often that of the traveller 
mainly bent on seeing things worth describing on his return 
home — which has never made its observations with the pen- 
etrating sympathy of a poet (for he is a poet) like Thomas 


Hardy. There is, too, the thorough-going air of proprietor- 
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ship over his characters that has never yet deserted Mr. 
Crawford—the same stage-manager air, for has he not him- 
self likened his novels to little plays ? There is, further, the 
same love for the bizarre and the curious that has constant- 
ly cropped up in subsequent stories, the same penchant for 
heroes and heroines provided with a plenty of this world’s 
goods, the same fondness for having at least one character 
who isa “remarkable individual,” and at least two charac- 
ters who shall make a marriage somewhat out of the com- 
mon. It would doubtless be hard to maintain successfully 
that in Mr. /saacs one can find promise of the highly sus- 
tained power visible in Greifenstein, or of the careful work- 
manship and thought expended on the Saracznesca series, or 
of the poetical qualities that went to the making of Aha/ed; 
but it is hardly wide of the mark to say that few first books 
have ever had displayed in them so many of the traits that 
were destined to characterise their authors as J/r. /saacs. 
If this be admitted, it follows that there is less need than 
with most writers to examine Mr. Crawford’s works in 
chronological order. It is an advantage, too, both to critic 
and reader that our author‘s productions readily lend them- 
selves to classification. Somewhat too readily, perhaps, for 
Mr. Crawford is nothing if not versatile—has not Mr. 
Andrew Lang, the most versatile of living critics, pro- 
nounced him to be the most versatile of living novelists ?— 
and the number of cross principles of division that suggest 
themselves is alarming. Still it would seem that nearly all 
his novels can be grouped as either Cosmopolitan or Wa- 
tional, Under the first head will come those in which the 
characters, of various nationalities, change their habitat ac- 
cording to their own or the author’s convenience, such as 
Paul Patoff, or in which a majority of the characters are 
foreign to the country they are residing in throughout the 
course of the narrative, such as M/r. /saacs. Under the se- 
cond head will come those in which a majority of the 
characters are inhabitants of the country in which the scene 
of the story is laid, such as Saracinesca, Gretfenstein, and 
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Marion Darche. It should be remarked that some of the 
novels to be hereafter considered as Cosmopolitan, might 
with advantage be classed as romances dealing with the un- 
common or the extra-natural, such as Zhe Witch of Prague, 
and that the classification adopted takes no account of the dif- 
ference between such a novel of society and manners as 
Pietro Ghisleri and such a tragic #lyl as Children of the 
King, between such a high-wrought romance as Gretfen- 
stein and such a simple character study as Marzto’s Crucifix. 
It leaves out, also, all distinctions of realistic and romantic, 
for Mr. Crawford has dallied a little with realism, but this is 
of slight moment, and it will be as well to forego this applica- 
tion of the principles of analysis to fiction, which always 
suggests more or less the butterfly and the wheel. 

Of the twenty-one novels with which we have to deal, 
it would seem that five may be classed as Cosmopolitan. 
They are Mr. /saacs (1882), Doctor Claudius (1883), Paul 
Patof’ (1887), The Witch of Prague (1890), and A Ciga- 


rette Maker’s Romance (1890).' It may seem singular at- 


first blush that the last two or certainly the last of the 
novels just named should appear under this classification, 
but it must be remembered that neither is, properly speak- 
ing, a study of local conditions. The chief characters are 
either nebulous like the “ Wanderer,” in Zhe Witch of 
Prague, or of a foreign country like the cigarette maker 
of Munich. 

Of Mr. Jsaacs enough has already been said. When it 
was followed the next year by Dr. Claudius some at least 
of Mr. Crawford’s admirers were disappointed not to say 
disillusioned. The sprightly ease, the é/an of the first story 
seemed in the second to have given way to a quasi-smartness 
that degenerated into dullness before the book was finished. 
The characters seemed to be a set of overdressed puppets 
whose virtues the author was constantly proclaiming in a 
voice pitched on a superlatively shrill key. Claudius him- 
self and the Countess Margaret might have done fairly well 





1 The years given are those of copyright, 
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by themselves, but when they were joined to a vulgar Amer- 
ican and an improbable English Duke, they became decided 
bores. The migration of the precious company to America 
was attended, too, with disastrous consequences, for it led to 
the introduction of Mr. Horace Bellingham, one of those Ad- 
mirable Crichtons Mr. Crawford is so fond of — witness 
Keyork Arabian and San Giacinto. The entrance of this 
gentleman upon the scene of action, the departure of Clau- 
dius on his Russian journey, the villainy of Barker, the mys- 
tery of the secret Claudius intrusted to the Duke — all this 
made some readers at least shake their heads and regret 
that so talented a man as Mr. Crawford should have been 
ruined by the success of his first book. It is needless to add 
that these pessimists were mistaken and that not a few of 
the readers of 1883 managed to get some pleasure out of what 
its author proclaimed to be “ A True Story.” If statistics 
are to be trusted, it is still sought by the novel readers that 
patronize the public libraries. Perhaps they like fine com- 
pany; perhaps they like to take trips across the Atlantic in 
a steam yacht and in company with a hero who is “amag- 
nificent specimen of humanity ” as a newspaper critic of the 
day declared. Ina country that can find room fora hundred 
thousand copies of Zhe Prince of /ndia, who shall wonder 
that there may still be found readers for Doctor Claudius ? 
Between the love affairs of * Claudius, Ph.D.,” and of Paul 
Patoff come those of several other persons, chiefly Italians, 
with which we shall concern ourselves later. Paul Patoff is 
connected with 4/r. /saacs not merely through the fact that it 
is related by the same interesting Yankee, Paul Griggs, who 
told us the last named story, but also because it derives 
much of its interest from the same sources. Its hero is not 
quite such a»remarkable character as Isaacs, nor is Balsam- 
ides (another Crichton) the equal of Ram Lal. But it de- 





scribes another cosmopolitan love affair which this time ends 
happily after sundry ripples; it gives a picturesque descrip- 
tion of a fascinating city, Constantinople ; it is tull of move- 
ment and adventure; and finally, it has a touch of the myste- 
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rious in the queer mental aberrations of Madame Patoff. 
While it does not display the maturity of thought and obser- 
vation that became visible about the same time in Saracines- 
ca, and while it can hardly be said to be an advance on J/r. 
/saacs in point of interest and power, it still remains a story 
of love, adventure, and picturesque description that may be 
safely recommended in place of many of the dialect stories 
and realistic studies with which the novel-reading public of 
to-day regales itself. 

The Witch of Prague is also the natural outcome of the 
mind that showed such interest in the wonders performed 
by Indian jugglers. The subject of hypnotic influence has 
of late years attracted the attention, not only of medical 
specialists and lawyers, but of nearly every reading man; 
it is no wonder, therefore, that a writer with Mr. Crawford’s 
peculiar powers cf imagination, should have made it the 
working idea of a new novel. He has not been alone in 
this, but it is safe to say that Zhe Witch of Prague is one of 
the most remarkable stories of its kind ever conceived. 
There will always be readers unpleasantly affected by this 
sort of writing, just as there will always be readers who 
like nothing better. The catholic reader will neither reject 
it nor be over-fond of it. About the particular book in ques- 
tion, however, there can be little doubt that it is a romance 
of striking originality and power, however uncanny and un- 
pleasant some of its incidents may appear to be. It may 
seem to be an affectation for the author never to give his 
hero any name save the vague appellation of the “ Wan- 
derer,” but the effect produced by this vagueness is by no 
means inartistic. The character of Unorna, the medium, 
may be unpleasant, but it would be hard to deny that it 
possesses a fascination somewhat similar to that which she 
employed upon her victims. Keyork Arabian with his 
mummies may seem an unnecessary Caricature of that 
modern searcher for the fotntain of youth and life, the 
biologist, but the little man is better conceived than most of 
Mr. Crawford’s wonder-working personages. It will be 
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hard for any reader to forget the description of the “ Wan- 
derer” in the Teyn Kirche with which this rightly dubbed 
“Fantastic Tale” opens, or that wonderful vision of Simon 
Abeles’ fate that passed through the brain of Israel Kafka as 
he faced the implacable Unorna in the dismal burying ground 
of his race. One is uncertain whether the last named scene 
is not the most powerful piece of imaginative work that Mr. 
Crawford has ever given us. The fancy may have had a 
good deal to do with the development of the characters and 
the incidents of this romance, but assuredly it was only a 
strong imagination that could conjure up that pathetic ghost 
of the Hebrew boy murdered for his apostacy just two hun- 
dred years ago by the Jews of Prague. It was also a strong 
imagination that conceived that scene before the altar in 
which the pure-minded Beatrice was nearly led into commit- 
ting the act of sacrilege by the baleful influence of her rival. 
Here, then, we have at last something far removed from the 
light touch of Mr. /saacs and Paul Patof. The Witch of 
Prague may not be charming, it may be even to some minds 
revolting, but that it is powerful and daring and such a story 
as few living men could have written, is a claim that at least 
admits of argument. 

Little need be said here of the story that closes the Cosmo- 
politan series — A Cigarette Maker's Romance. It is one 
of the most pathetic and charming pieces of work that has 
ever come from Mr. Crawford’s prolific pen—much more 
charming than that other novelette dealing with the artisan 
class, Marzio’s Crucifix, although not so powerful in its end- 
ing as that other idyl — this seems the only proper word — 
Children of the King. The scolding Frau Fischelowitz, the 
brawling peasant, Dumnoff, the exquisitely pure and self- 
sacrificing Vjera, and lastly that thorough gentleman, the 
Count himself, form a group of characters well worth the few 
hours needed for making their acquaintance. 

Pausing for a moment before passing to the Vatconal nov- 
els we may note how in the eight years that intervene be- 
tween Mr. /saacs and a Cigarétte Maker’s Romance, Mr. 
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Crawford has outgrown the tendency to make a more or less 
meteorie display of his versatility and brilliancy, how he is no 
longer content to tell a pretty love story dashed with adven- 
ture and a description of the many outlying countries he has 
visited. If Zhe Witch of Prague still shows that the mys- 
terious, the extra-natural has a powerful hold upon his mind, 
it also shows that he has a more artistic control of his pow- 
ers and that his imagination is as strong as his fancy is 
daring. And the simple tale of the Munich tobacconist’s 
shop, copyrighted in the same year as the romance of hyp- 
notism, shows that although his permanent interests are al- 
ways with the romantic school, he is yet alive to the best of 
what the realists have to offer us, their careful studies of life 
in all its phases, their passion for setting forth the naked 
truth about man and his environment —that naked truth 
that contains in itself for him who has the eyes to see, the 
essence of all the pathos and sublimity that the world con- 
tains. 

The ational novels include a decided majority of Mr. 
Crawford’s works. Beginning with A Roman Singer and To 
Leeward (1883) they stretch to Marion Darche (1893). Of 
the thirteen stories that form the series, eight belong to 
Italy, one to England, one to Germany, and three to Amer- 
ica. It will be most convenient to discuss them in this 
order. ; 

The Italian novels embrace besides the first two named 
above, the well-known trilogy Saracinesca (1887), Sant’ 
flario (1888), and Don Orsino (1892), besides Marzio’s 
Crucifix (1887), Children of the King (1892) and Pietro 
Ghisleri (1893). With the exception of Gretfenstein and 
Khaled they contain within their number nearly all the 
works that a judicious admirer of Mr. Crawford would se- 
lect in order to base and justify any praise of moment. 
When we remember that Italy is practically our author’s 
adopted country, this fact will not strike us as remarkable. 
Few Englishmen or Americans have ever had equal oppor- 
tunities with Mr. Crawford for studying the Italian charac- 
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ter—-at least of the Italian who has come to manhood since the 
stirring events of the decade that saw the liberation aad unifi- 
cation of the down-trodden country. These opportunities 
Mr. Crawford has used to very good purpose, and if he 
has not given us a second Marble Faun or another Ring 
and the Book, he must not be blamed for not being a Haw- 
thorne or a Browning. Within the very interesting Roman 
circle he has chosen in the main to describe, he moves as 
an undisputed king, and although the critics will still dis- 
cover in the matured author of Saracinesca the buoyant 
creator of Mr. /saacs, he will also confess with frankness 
that study and reflection and the consistency of a high ar- 
tistic purpose have won Mr. Crawford deserved recognition 
among the men of letters of his time. 

It can hardly be said that A Roman Singer and To Lee- 
ward were remarkable advances on Doctor Claudius, but 


they did show progress. The first named story dealt 


with the romantic love of a young tenor singer sprung from 
the people, for the seemingly inaccessible daughter of a 
Prussian Graf residing in Rome. The cold northern beauty 
melts before the mellow voice of the son of the south, and 
after a series of adventures not quite so interesting as those 
of Mr. Isaacs, the pair are happily wedded. While the 
theme of the story is somewhat threadbare, and while the 
inevitable “remarkable individual” is present in the person 
of the lunatic Baron one can still find pleasure in the charming 
glimpses given of the primitive life led by many inhabitants 
of the Eternal City, even if the prosing of the old professor 
in whose mouth the narrative is put, does grow a trifle 
wearisome. 

To Leeward is one of the very few stories in which Mr. 
Crawford touches on irregular relations between the sexes. 
Love is his constant theme, but it is aiways Love as the 
winged god is supposed, however erroneously, to be con- 
ceived by that patroness of the English and American novel, 
the blushing and innocent school-girl. For once, however, our 
author determined, it would seem, to write as if the school- 
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girl patroness did not exist. His boldness did not, never- 
theless, lead him very far, and there are few school-girls who 
need look with longing but unsatisfied eyes at Zo Lee- 
ward on account of its naughtiness. It is a study of 
unfortunate matrimonial relations between a_ rather 
ordinary but exemplary Italian nobleman and a roman- 
tic, silly English girl who has lived most of her life 
at Rome. The young wife is represented as something of 
a blue-stocking, but the description of her character is prob- 
ably overdrawn. She meets a literary Englishman who 
can perform marvellous feats whether in saving ships or in 
stealing hearts, succumbs to his fascinations, and elopes 
with him. The grief of the husband, his consequent in- 
sanity, his pursuit of the guilty pair, and the death of the 
erring wife through a bullet meant for her seducer, are all well 
described. There is not a little pathos in the fate that 
comes upon this mediocre gentleman who married the pretty 
foreign girl that read Spencer and Hegel and other authors 
whom her husband could not understand and for whom Mr. 
Crawford, it would seem, has no special liking. Certainly, 
it may be repeated, this book can do no harm; but it is not 
certain that Mr. Crawford will ever be repaid for stepping 
again outside the safe, if not charmed, circle of regular 
matrimonial relations in his search for a subject. 
Saracinesca must have been something of a surprise to 
those readers of Blackwood’s who were acquainted with its 
author’s previous work and yet saw month after month what 
matured powers of thought and observation were being re- 
vealed in this story of Rome in the eventful years just pre- 
ceding the withdrawal of Napoleon’s troops. But the novel 
was the legitimate outcome of the author’s previously mani- 
fested talents, strengthened by practice and more extended 
observation, and reinforced by a slowly developed artistic 
control. It will be unnecessary in the case of a book so well 
known to give any of the details of its plot or to catalogue 
its characters. It is one of the best studies that has been 
made in recent years of the aristocracy of a great capital. 
16 
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If the characters, more numerous than is usual with Mr. 
Crawford, are still personages, they are many of them in- 
teresting and admirable personages. Corona is a woman 
whom any novelist might have been willing to create, and the 
old Prince Saracinesca really seems to be a person and not 
a personage at all. Perhaps he is the best conceived charac- 
ter, although by no means the most complex, that Mr. Craw- 
ford has ever given us. His son, Sant’ Ilario, Ugo Del 
Ferice, Donna Tullia, Gouache, Spicca—who does not remem- 
ber them and who blames their creator for bringing them 
upon the scene in novel after novel? And San Giacinto, 
barely introduced in this story but to be used as a sort of 
deus ex machina in its successors, who does not prefer him to 
all the Crichtons Mr. Crawford has given life to? Certainly 
the reader who has not yet followed the courtship of Corona 
by Sant’ Ilario, who has not yet felt himself to be a living 
part of that old Rome of Pio Nono and Cardinal Antonelli, 
has something still to read with enjoyment. 

Sant’ Llario if not equal to its predecessor, certainly does 
not show the falling off that is characteristic of sequels. 
Mr. Crawford treads on dangerous ground when he makes 
his hero jealous for slight reasons of such a woman as 
. Corona and then expects him to remain a hero to the reader. 
Few writers have ever been able to do this except Shak- 
spere. But the story is a very interesting one and much 
that has been said of Saracinesca might be said of it. Es- 
pecially interesting and well executed is the description of 
the downward career of the old librarian who has murdered 
his hypocrite master. Don Orsino is the concluding mem- 
ber of this trilogy which its author may make a tetralogy. 
The grandson of the old Prince, the son of Sant’ Ilario and 
Corona, is ‘a well drawn type of the modern Italian youth 
who can no longer be contented with the patriarchal life of 
his ancestors. The story of his financial speculations which 
give Ugo Del Ferice, the villain of the series, an oppor- 
tunity to avenge himself on the haughty family that has 
despised him, enables Mr. Crawford to make a very effective 
study of the economic and social changes that are rapidly 
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transforming the capital of modern Italy. The plot is some- 
what slow in developing, but does not lack interest or power. 
The novel, therefore, forms a not unworthy pendant to its 
predecessors. ; 

Pietro Ghisleri, the last of the Italian novels and not 
more than a year old, should be mentioned here because, 
while the Saracinesca family are not important figures in it, 
its scene is laid amid the social surroundings with 
which the readers of the annals of that family are ac- 
quainted. Ghisleri, the hero, is one of the most complex 
characters Mr. Crawford has ever conceived, but his com- 
plexity is more hinted at by the author than shown in his 
own actions. Laura Arden, the heroine, is of the Corona 
type, but not the equal of that noble lady. The diabolical en- 
mity of Adele towards Ghisleri and Laura is, of course, 
the motif of the story and is powerfully described. Her 
fiendish use of her smattering of bacteriological science in 
the inoculation of the poor English cripple with the germs 
of scarlet fever, is the modern counterpart of Browning’s 
In a Laboratory and is worthy of the author of Zhe Witch 
of Prague. Altogether one feels that Pretro Ghisleri is 
well fit to rank with the Saracinesca series as one of 
Mr. Crawford’s most powerful stories. 

Marzio’s Crucifix and Children of the King which con- 
clude the Italian stories, demand only a word. Marzio is 
an interesting study of a talented artisan who has nearly 
lost his reason through dabbling in socialism and other dan- 
gerous modern isms. One feels, however, that the account 
of his madness and his recovery is not far removed from 
what Mr. Crawford has justly denounced in his little book, 
The Novel — What /t /s, the purpose novel. Our author is 
nothing if not conservative in matters relating to religion, 
modern science, and politics, and his often promulgated 
views seem to find purposive expression in the story under 
discussion. Nothing of this sort, however, can be said of 
Children of the King, the loveliest of the Italian series. Here 
Mr. Crawford is at his best in his description of the beauties 
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of the southern coast of Italy, and his chief character, 
Ruggiero, ignorant sailor though he was, will not soon pass out 
of the mind of any thoughtful reader. The society people 
who set off Ruggiero and his brother, are not especially in- 
teresting, but they do not mar seriously the idyllic charac- 
ter of the book which turns to a tragedy before the last page 
is reached. 

A Tale of a Lonely Parish (1886), is the single story of 
English life that our versatile novelist has given us, certain 
chapters of Paul Patoff alone excepted. It isa worthy con- 
necting link between the earlier novels and Saracinesca 
It is interesting, simple, and well told. The meteoric dis- 
plays of Mr. /saacs and Dr. Claudius have no place 
in it. There is, perhaps, a suspicion of thread-bareness 
in the plot, for the wives of convicts have been known before 
to be thrown into confusion by their husbands’ unexpected re- 
turn—indeed this happens in Mr. Crawford’s very last novel— 
but we forgive this for the sake of the quiet style and the 


artistic character of the whole work. It is decidedly in An- 
thony Trollope’s vein, and that veteran would not have 
blushed to own it. 


Gretfenstein (1889) is by some considered Mr. Craw- 
ford’s best work. It is certainly a romance of high power 
and originality. So much of a romance is it that somehow 
one wishes its scene had been laid a couple of centuries 
back. No one wishes that it should be removed from the 
Black Forest, so admirably described, or from the ruined 
castle that sheltered Hilda and her mother; but would not 
the almost Gidipean tragedy which took place in the gloomy 
forest have lost much of its repulsiveness if it had been 
somewhat removed from these days of the sensational news- 
paper with its daily budget of horrors? Be this as it may, 
we cannot deny that Mr. Crawford’s imagination served 
him well throughout the whole course of his tragic romance. 
We almost doubt whether Hilda be not a finer, a more 
lovable woman than Corona herself and whether Rex be 
not a real and intensely interesting person after all. And 
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we cannot well forget that admirable description of German 
student life broken in so rudely by the announcement of a 
messenger who for a moment makes us think of a Greek 
tragedy with its implacable coil of fate. Whether a future 
generation will care to read Gretfenstein is to us somewhat 
doubtful, but there are few of its present day readers who 
will not acknowledge its absorbing interest. 

It has been a matter of regret with some of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s admirers that an American with the patriotic baptis- 
mal name of Francis Marion, should have written so little 
that relates to the country of his fathers. In view of his 
birth and his cosmopolitan training, this regret seems un- 
reasonable, but Mr. Crawford has taken pains to announce 
that his foreign subjects are not chosen because he finds 
American life devoid of interest, and he has on four sepa- 
rate occasions endeavored to describe that life in his books. 
The American episode of Dr. Claudius has already been 
referred to. Besides this we have An American Politi- 
cian (1884), The Three Fates (1891), and Marion Darche 
(1893). While none of these stories can be described 
as an absolute failure, it would seem that it would 
take a perfervidly patriotic critic to maintain that they 
rank with Mr. Crawford’s best productions. The first 
named leaves the reader with the decided impression that 
its author had been not uninfluenced by the recent success 
of Messrs. Howells and James. Its scene was laid in Bos- 
ton but its politics came from Utopia. They had a good 
“ mugwump” flavor, however, and the year 1884 was not 
an inauspicious one for the speech of the hero which filled 
the concluding pages. But political speeches must be su- 
petlatively good to fit well into the average novel. It is 
doubtful whether An American Politician would not have been 
a flat failure but for one character — and that not an Ameri- 
can—the little English heroine, Jo Thorn. The story is 
still worth reading if but for the purpose of making her ac- 
quaintance. 

In Zhe Three Fates and Marion Darche Mr. Crawford has 
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undertaken a study of New York society. Whether these 
stories fall below Saracinesca in interest because New 
York is less interesting than Rome or because Mr. Craw- 
ford is less at home there, must be left for others to de- 
termine. That he has not succeeded as well in his Ameri- 
can as in his Roman novels is patent to most of his readers. 
The Three Fates has a special element of interest because 
the hero writes novels, and one is constantly wondering 
how far Mr. Crawford is speaking for himself and his own 
methods of work. it is also interesting as a study of a 
morbid girl who does not know her own mind when she is 
confronted with the problem of matrimony. But it may be 
doubted whether New York society will care to be judged 
by this story or by Marion Darche, which describes the 
woes brought upon a devoted wife by the rascality of a hus- 
band of a sort only too common at the present day. 

We have now completed our survey of Mr. Crawford’s 
works with the exception of three volumes still unclassified. 
They are Zoroaster (1885), With the Immortals (1888), and 
Khaled (1891). The first is an historical romance, the sec- 
ond is no novel at all, the third is an Arabian tale worthy of 
Scheherazade herself. It is plain that they could not prop- 
erly have been brought under our principles of classification 
without some confusion. 


Zoroaster has been a good deal praised, especially the 


opening scene which describes Belshazzar’s vision. That 
there is power in the story and that it represents faithful 
study on the part of its author, few will care to deny. Zoro- 
aster himself, Darius, and Atossa, are characters that are 
brought out with some force and distinctness, even if the 
plot is rather thin. Mr. Crawford seems to have realized 
what is, perhaps, the chief defect of his book when he enti- 
tled it in his dedication, a drama. He felt, probably, that 
he had‘not given himself sufficient room to develop a great 
historical romance. He had approximated to the conciseness 
of a drama rather than the ample and leisurely inclusiveness 
that is characteristic of the true historical romance. The 
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romancer must have room and time to weave his web, and 
perhaps this is why some brisk persons in these fast days 
tell us that Sir Walter Scott and Cooper are antiquated. Be 
this as it may, Zoroaster suffers from the lack of amplitude 
and repose.’ 

With the Immortals is a curious grafting of the love of 
scientific marvels evidenced in The Witch of Prague, with 
that perennial idea of intercourse with the great dead which 
is exemplified in Landor’s /maginary Conversations. A gen- 
tleman-dabbler in electricity rents a deserted island off the 
Italian coast and in a marvellous way draws “ spirits from 
the vasty deep” with whom he and the inmates of his estab- 
lishment hold long and, it is needless to say, interesting 
converse. Heine, Dr. Johnson, and Julius Cesar are among 
the spirits who honor him with their visits. Their conversa- 
tions are in many respects admirable, and in no other book 
does Mr. Crawford give such evidence of his own wide 
reading and culture. There is so much that is suggestive, 
clever, and even valuable in the book that it ought hardly to 
be read as a novel at all. 

Khaled has not, so far as one can judge from the literary 
press, made the same impression upon the public as many 
others of its author’s works. It is easy to see why this is so. 
A tale worthy of being told on the thousand and second 
night would not be likely to attract the critics who are on 
the lookout for the latest dialect writer or the last woman 
who has written in favor of woman’s rights or against Chris- 
tianity. And yet it is questionable whether in the concep- 
tion and development of this delightful tale Mr. Crawford 
has not shown more real literary power and more true poetic 
imagination than in all the rest of his twenty-one volumes. 
The idea of the soul won by the Jinn Khaled through the love 
that slowly grows up in the heart of his princess bride is a 
noble one and the story that embodies it is admirably worked 


' Nevertheless the French Academy, we are told, awarded the author a 
medal for it and for Marzio’s Crucifix, the French versions of which were 
both from Mr. Crawford’s facile pen. 
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out. Literary prognostications are always uncertain, but it 
would not surprise the present writer, could he have the 
power of returning to the earth a generation or two hence 
through the means of some wonderful discovery, to find 
Khaled still read and AM/r. /saacs and even Saracinesca and 
Gretfenstein unsought for by the patrons of the public libra- 
ries, if those cumbersome collections had not then perished 
beneath the weight of their own accumulations. 

But here we must take our leave of Mr. Crawford. It 
would be pleasant to dwell on many points that have sug- 
gested themselves in the course of our reading, such as his 
quaint but effective resuscitation of the elaborate Homeric 
simile, and the occasional bits of original poetry of some 
merit that he permits himself to insert inthe body of his 
prose romances. But space is wanting and readers are apt 
to grow weary even when so versatile and charming a , 
writer as Mr. Crawford is the theme—a writer who has 
made thousands of friends and deserves to make thousands 


more. 


W. P. TRENT. 
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